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Tough Climate 
and Hard Times 
Go Hand in Hand 


N AN old copy of the Illustrated 
London News dated Aug. 15, 1855, 
we have just run across the following 
most interesting and timely item. We 
say “timely” because—in spite of its 
being 81 years old—it fits right into 
the subject which is uppermost right 
now in the popular mind—namely the 
great drought. This article, under the 
heading “News from America,” said: 
“Intelligence from Utah territory 
states that the western country is suf- 
fering from a most severe drought. 
streams and lakes are drying up. 
{ll the crops are being devoured by 
ects. Flour is very scarce at $6 
100 pounds. The Mormons in the 
ley of the Great Salt Lake are an- 
pating a famine. They are being 
rged by their leaders to depart for 
ther regions, so as to alleviate the 
irtage of water and food. Business 
dull and money scarce.” 

This old item is highly instructive— 
for the reason that it testifies to the 
fact that droughts, visitations of in- 
sects, food shortages—and even dull!- 
ness Of business and scarcity of mon- 

-are nothing new under the sun, 
but on the contrary are as old as the 
hills. In fact, we have here—in the 
very same item—the historic fact that 
droughts, food scarcity, poor business 

| scarce money go right together. 

‘h makes the others just so much 
worse. If people had money saved 

from times of plenty, against the 

ie of scarcity, it would be a simple 
thing to get grain elsewhere—as the 
Bible account of Joseph in Egypt 
ls. In China, the people who can 
ssibly do so always save up some of 
ir silver and hide it away so that 

y can bring it out when the time 

famine arrives—as they always 
ow it will. But even this system 
esn’t work 100 per cent. In China 
ht now 5,000,000 people are perish- 

from this same drought of 1936. 

we’re not the only ones. 

[t should be clear by this time to 
| who are blessed with even a 12- 
ir-old mind, that the removal of the 
rests has nothing whatever to do 
th the case. Utah is situated high 
) on the western slope of the conti- 
ntal divide. It is in a most favor- 
le position to catch the precipitation 
om the clouds of moisture which are 
rmed by the west winds in travers- 





ing the wide expanse of the Pacific 
ocean. It is true that California is 
still more favorably situated, for that 
State gets the first helpings from all 
those great oceans of moisture-laden 
clouds. Utah has to put up with 
“second table’—but still it ought to 
be above the average. There is no 
possible ground for arguing that this 
region could have been injured by de- 
forestation. Such deforestation as 
there was was the RESULT of 
droughts, not the CAUSE of them. 
Utah was selected by Brigham Young 
as the chosen home of the Mormon 
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The Exodus of 1936. The drought is 
even more cruel than Pharaoh of old. 


colonists, shortly before the time 
which is mentioned in the London 
newspaper account of 1855. In 1850 
Utah had a population of only about 
11,000. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, telling 
about Utah, says: “Centuries ago this 
region was covered by a vast expanse 
of water, about 19,000 square-miles in 
area, known to geologists as Lake 
Bonneville. The shoreline at 17 dis- 
tinct levels can still be traced on the 
mountainside. Great Salt Lake is a 
shrunken remnant of this inland sea, 
and the rest of its basin is its one-time 
bed. The land of the basin floor, 
parched and barren in its uncultivat- 
ed state, unless alkaline, is very fer- 
tile and produces abundantly when 
irrigated. There is no drainage outlet, 
so the streams merely flow into the 
low places where, during the dry 
season, on the basin floor, the water 
evaporates, leaving barren mud flats. 


In the larger depressions the water 
does not entirely evaporate but re- 
mains, forming saline lakes whose 
areas increase and decrease with the 
season. The largest of these is the 
Great Salt Lake, having an area in its 
greatest extent of 2,000 square-miles. 
Southwest of the Great Salt Lake is a 
broad, flat stretch known as the Great 
Salt Lake desert. South of this desert 
is Sevier lake, which during the wet 
season attains an area of 188 square- 
miles but during the dry season evapo- 
rates completely, leaving a crystalline 
residue of impure sodium chloride and 
sulphide five inches in depth to mark 
the lowest portion of its side.” 

King Canute could just as well have 
expected to keep the tide from com- 
ing in against his command as our 
climate planners can hope to stay the 
course of the far greater tides of air 
which surge constantly through the 
upper regions of the atmosphere. 
When it is proposed to plant trees to 
put an end to droughts, the joke be- 
comes a tragedy, for it can only re- 
sult in disillusionment and ruin. It 
was only a few years ago that the 
present writer stayed over night on 
the shores of Stump lake, North Da- 
kota. At that time this was really a 
lake—in fact a_ pleasure resort. 
“Stump” lake was named that way be- 
cause there were actually stumps of 
trees which were partially submerged 
in the water—thus proving that the 
lake then was at a higher level than 
it had been at some previous wet 
period. And this wet period must 
have been long enough to germinate 
and grow trees of large size. Today 
this “lake” is reduced to less than 
nothing—for it is as dry as the most 
drought-cursed part of the nation’s 
great “dust bowl.” The same thing is 
true of Devil’s Lake. The lake is gone 
and only the devil part remains. 

The weather always varies up and 
down as well as round and round. 
And people will never agree on it. If 
we say it’s dry, we get letters declar- 
ing we should come out and see how 
the farms are flooded with excess 
water. And if we say it’s wet, we re- 
ceive similar caustic invitations to 
visit some other part of the country 
and see for ourselves how dry it is. 
If we say it’s unusually cold, we get 
kicks from the summer resort people 
who claim we have spoiled their busi- 
ness. And if we say it’s hot, we re- 
ceive letters which are hotter still. 
We can start a civil war—or rather 
an uncivil one—any time by saying 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


INDUSTRIAL UNIONIZATION 

If the present drive by the rebellious 
labor faction under John L. Lewis to 
unionize the steel industry is success- 
ful, the victorious forces will then 





move toward the conquest of new 
fields. The automobile industry, the 
rubber industry, and other giants 


which together with the steel indus- 
try employ, according to Lewis, 30,- 
000,000 workers will be marched on in 
turn. Pushed through to complete 
success the end of the drive would 
find all workers in a single industry 
united under one large union regard- 
less of the type of work they perform- 
ed. This would not only give the 
Lewis faction a complete victory over 
employers who are now attempting 
to check labor’s organization along 
industrial lines, but it would also re- 
move from power the craft unions 
which at present are dominating the 
American Federation of Labor and 
against which Lewis has rebelled. 
Such a victory would, in the opinion 
of organizers, bring labor unions up 
to date with industry and eliminate 
injustices to certain classes of workers 
which have been accumulating since 
the introduction of mass production, 
after the Civil war, began to place less 
importance upon skilled workers and 
to increase the non-skilled force need- 
ed for the operation of modern plants. 
The closed shop and collective bar- 
gaining along lines satisfactory to 
workers would be normal results of 
industrial unionization. These, of 
course, would introduce a_ system 
which would place the worker on a 
status decidedly more favorable to 
him than the present one. In fact, it 
would be so favorable that some ob- 
servers without outstanding leanings 
toward the cause of labor see it as 
simply exchanging the arrogance of 
an all-powerful employer for the arro- 
gance of an all-powerful laborer. 
However, some sizable obstacles are 
between the Lewis rebels and such a 
victory. One of these obstacles is the 
$5,000,000,000 steel industry which has 
pledged its entire resources to fight 
the unionization of its 500,000 workers. 
Yet in the face of such opposition from 
the industry and in spite of the still- 
vivid memories of the disastrous re- 
sults of labor’s 1919 attempt to accom- 
plish the same thing, Lewis has 
launched a determined attack against 
his first real obstacle, the steel em- 
ployers. He has shown that the in- 
dustry, while composed of numerous 
different companies, is organized as to 
management to a remarkabie degree. 
And he has shown that fighting for the 
rights of labor against such a powerful 
organization are only the small and 
weak company unions which he refers 
to as “make-believe company unions 
controlled and dominated by the man- 
agement itself.” Lewis has also said 
that while the steel industry has been 
noted for making millionaires it is 
consistently near the bottom of the 


list of industries in the amount of 
wages paid to its workers. He tells 
his followers and all others interested 
that the steel management, dominated 
by powerful financial interests, is 
fighting to maintain the company 
unions because thereby they will save 
millions in pay rolls. 

The steel industry, of course, is not 
speechless in the face of Lewis’s at- 
tacks. Lewis has said that the work- 
ers were robbed of wages rightfully 
theirs so that there would be more for 
the industry to pay out in dividends. 
But the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute has shown that in 1933 the steel 
industry paid out one dollar in wages 
for every five cents it paid in divi- 
dends. Various companies have shown 
that in addition to wages which they 
claim are high they have built houses, 
churches, schools, and otherwise spent 
millions of dollars to promote the 
welfare of their employees. The in- 
dustry has also shown that while it is 
new just recovering from the nation’s 
most severe depression which cost it 
millions in losses the number of work- 
ers has been increased and earnings 
of workers have also risen in recent 
months. They further warn that trou- 
bles which may arise from the present 
drive for industrial unionization may 
have very serious effects upon the 
earnings of the industry and its em- 
ployees alike. 

But while the steel industry lined 
up against him has proven itself a 
formidable foe, a threat against Lewis 
which at the moment is probably just 
as serious comes from the central 
power of the American Federation of 
Labor against which Lewis has re- 
belled. At the convention last year 
the federation voted down a proposal 
for industrial unionization such as that 
which Lewis is now attempting. The 
Lewis forces then rallied in open re- 
bellion, They ignored the federation’s 
demand to disband and refused to ap- 
pear before it. Because of this open 
defiance for the A. F. of L. authority 
and because craft unionists fear in- 
dustrial unionization would sound the 
death knell for craft unions there have 
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“Heavy, heavy, hangs over your head!” — 
poor little Recovery planner! 


The Pathfind:,; 


been strong demands that the 12 +, 
bellious unions controlled by Ley 
be immediately suspended. Howe, 
fearful of the results of suspendin; 
one time 1,000,000 of its 3,000,000 m, 
bers the A. F. of L. postponed th: 
for the final decision until Augu 
with hopes that a means of avoidi 
split could be found before that | 


<> 


CREDIT INFLATION CHECKE! 

While it is viewed generally, 
favorable light the order of the | 
of governors of the Federal Re 
System raising reserve requiren 
of member banks by 50 per cent « 
as a surprise to both inflationist 
opponents of inflation. Strikin, 
rectly at the danger of credit inf! 
the board of governors decreed 
creases in the reserve requiremen| 
member banks, effective Augus| 
as follows: On demand deposi! 
banks in central cities of New 
and Chicago, from 13 to 19% per « 
at banks in reserve cities, fro: 
per cent to 15 per cent; at cou 
banks, from seven per cent to 10)! 
cent, and on time deposits at all b 
from three per cent to four and a 
per cent. Since it was estimated 
the excess reserves in member b 
would reach $3,500,000,000 by Au 
15, the board of governors figure: 
new program would reduce thes; 
serves to approximately $1,900,000 
which is felt to be more than s 
cient. Even with this reduction 
volume of excess reserves will 
greater than at any time prior t 
recent large gold imports. 

No difficulty is expected to be 
by member banks in meeting t! 
new requirements. Nor are they 
pected to effect the availability « 
reasonable credit requirements 
bank customers. As explained by) 
board of governors excess resi 
are the funds held by member b 
on deposit with the Federal Res: 
Banks in excess of the amounts 
quired by law. And each dollar 
excess reserves constitutes the | 
of a potential credit expansion of 
eral times that amount. Monetary 
perts figure that $3,000,000,000 of 
cess reserves could be used as 
basis for credit expansion of $30, 
000,000 or more. Although there i 
excessive credit expansion now 
board decided to lock the cage « 
before the animal got away and 
of control. 

The board action, taken under } 
ers conferred on it by Congres 
1935, which allow it to increas« 
serve requirements by as much as 
per cent, is the first major mov 
the new board and marks the 
time in banking history that suc 
method has been used as a mea! 
credit control. Coming during 
campaign year and in the very n 
of the campaign itself this action r 
counter to the charges of the opp: 
tion that the new Federal Rese! 
set-up was designed for purely po! 
cal purposes. The Roosevelt admi! 
tration has frequently been accused 
being indifferent to the dangers of ! 
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lation as Well as incompetent in mon- 
ey matters. But the truth of the mat- 
ter is that this action to control credit 
inflation was made possible by a law 
sponsored by the administration and 
enacted by Congress over Republican 
| other opposition. 
When the Federal Reserve System 
s created by legislation in 1913 the 
did not give anyone the power to 
or lower reserve requirements. 
it simply required each member bank 
, carry with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of its district a reserve equal to 
not less than three per cent of its 
time deposits and not less than seven, 
i) or 13 per cent of its demand de- 
posits, depending on the financial im- 
portance of the city in which the mem- 
ber bank was located. The first change 
in this connection was made after 
Roosevelt took office in 1933. It was 
in the form of a deflationary provision 
incorporated in the _ inflationary 
Thomas amendment giving the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board power, on the af- 
frmative vote of five members and 
with the approval of the President, to 
declare that an emergency existed by 
reason of credit expansion and to in- 
crease reserve requirements during 
such a period. This makeshift legis- 
lation was later revised by the Bank- 
ing Act of 1935 sponsored by the chair- 
man of the new 


board of gover- 
nors, Marriner S. 
Eccles. The 1935 


act did away with 
the necessity of 
declaring an emer- 
gency existed and 
gave the board 
power to change 
reserve require- 
ments in order to 
prevent “injurious 
lit expansion 
contraction.” 
The fact that this Vp 
legislation had the 
ipproval of the 
President, coupled 
with the fact that this action has been 
taken by a board appointed by the 
President, is further positive evidence 
that the present administration is 
against inflation. 
Se a ee 


DROUGHT CUTS FOOD AND FEED 


Since July 1 the 1936 drought has 
t the nation’s farmers more than 

a billion dollars. <A relentless and 
blistering sun and prolonged aridity 
have seared millions of acres of hard 
ked fields in the vast Middle West 

| other sections of the country. The 

s of crops to date has been far 
greater than in 1934. Record heat 
ves that have continued one after 
ther killed more than 5,000 per- 

S in little more than two weeks. 
government supplies and cash mov- 
into the stricken areas the crop 

d man killing heat continued almost 
ibated. Hundreds of carloads of 
id and feed have been shipped into 
worst stricken states. ‘ge De- 
rtment of Agriculture Drought Come 
ttee designated nearly 500 emer- 
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Eccles 
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“Man proposes—but God disposes.” The 
crop curtailers find their best-laid plans 


all wiped out by one sweep of the giant 
hand of the Drought. 


gency drought counties in the Middle 
West and Southeast drought areas, 
while the WPA ordered a free hand in 
drought relief. Belated rains, however, 
have saved much of the corn crop. 
After a tour of the drought-stricken 
Dakotas and neighboring states, Re- 
settlement Administrator Tugwell 
(Under Secretary of Agriculture) re- 
vealed to a five-state drought confer- 
ence that the government not only 
will extend immediate relief by limit- 
ed loans and by grants to farmers, but 
also will pave the way to a long-range 
program of land-use changes and the 
resettlement of thousands of families, 
contingent, of course, upon the coop- 
eration of the farmers. WPA has au- 
thorized employment for 55,000 farm- 
ers in the Western area and 20,000 in 
the Southeastern states. It was indicat- 
ed that North Dakota would be al- 
lowed to employ up to 20,000 farmers; 
South, Dakota, 17,000; Minnesota, 7,500; 
Montana, 6,000; and Wyoming, 2,000. 
Already more than 50,000 jobs have 





3 
been given to destitute farmers. The 
designation of emergency drought 
counties entitles farmers in those 
counties to lower freight rates on feed 
and on cattle shipped out to pasture. 
Many farmers in the West sacrificed 
their beef herds on the auction block 
because there was no longer means to 
feed them. Forty-one land-use and 
adjustment projects have already been 
started in the hardest-hit states in- 
volving 4,000,000 acres of land at a 
cost of $13,749,000. 

In the meantime a special Depart- 
ment of Agriculture survey of the na- 
tional food supply situation for 1936- 
1937 was made. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics report of this sur- 
vey stated that although the produc- 
tion of some food crops had been seri- 
ously curtailed by the drought, the 
total supply of foods in general for 
the 12 months ending with June, 1937, 
appears to be ample for domestic con- 
sumption. The total supply for do- 
mestic consumption and export at the 
time of the survey was expected to 
be about three per cent less than that 
of 1935-36 and one per cent less than 
the food supply of 1934-1935. The 
wheat crop reduced by drought this 
year makes the fourth successive small 
wheat crop. Supplies of dairy prod- 
ucts during the 12 months ending next 
June are expected to be slightly small- 
er than those of 1935-1936 which were 
the largest on record. Pastures have 
been burned up over large areas. How- 
ever, increased supplies of poultry, 
meats and eggs are expected to be 
available this year, unless continua- 
tion of the drought reduces feed sup- 
plies so severely as to boost prices 
too high. 

Supplies of fresh, canned and dried 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt concludes his 
vacation cruise on the Atlantic coast 
and goes to Campobello, New Bruns- 
wick, where he and his mother have 
summer camps. 

Veterans of the famous 2nd Division 
dedicate their “flaming sword” me- 
morial of granite and bronze to more 
than 4,000 dead and 20,000 wounded of 
that division who fell in France. 

Executive order signed by the Presi- 
dent and released by the White House 
moves first, second and third class 
postmasterships into Civil Service as 
vacancies appear. 


GOVERNMENT 


Secretary of State Hull denounces 
critics of the administration’s recip- 
rocal trade agree- 
ment program as 
“the agricultural 
wrecking crew” 
and vigorously de- 
fends the treaties 
and the whole pro- 
gram as essentially 
economic, created 
by national neces- 
sity. 

United States 
Treasury offers one 
of its demonetized 
stamp issues to the 
highest bidder when dealers in stamps 
for collectors are offered the entire 
issue of “tax-exempt” potato revenue 
stamps. 

A widespread shake-up of the Secret 
Service is expected as a result of 
revelations that certain Secret Service 
agents had been “spying” on their 
fellow government agents, the Depart- 
ment of Justice G-men. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins an- 
nounces that the Walsh-Healey Act 
imposing wage and hour restrictions 
on firms contracting with the govern- 
ment will go into effect September 28. 

Treasury reports slowing up of 
bonus payments, with officials express- 
ing surprise at the large number of 
veterans apparently preferring inter- 
est-bearing bonds to immediate cash, 
To date the Treasury has put out over 
$1,708,850,000 in payment of the bonus. 

Resignation of Louis R. Glavis as 
director of the Division of Investiga- 
tion of the Interior Department is an- 
nounced by Secretary Ickes. 

Acting Secretary of the Navy Wil- 
liam J. Standley says that as a result 
of Great Britain’s invocation of the 
escalator clause in the 1930 naval 
treaty, the Navy will retain 40,000 
tons of destroyers which otherwise 
would be slated for scrapping. 

Commodity Credit Corporation an- 
nounces it will sell $150,000,000 of one- 











Hull 


half of one per cent collateral trust 
notes. 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


cat se 


warns all operators of buses under its 
jurisdiction against issuing free pass- 
es or transportation except to their 
employees and other persons specifi- 
cally exempted from the ban against 
free transportation contained in the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935. 


FORESTRY ARMY 

Civilian Conservation Corps chiefs 
deny charges by John Hamilton, 
G. O. P. chairman, that politics has a 
part in filling technical jobs in the 
CCC. They readily admitted, how- 
ever, that some non-technical foremen 
are selected from congressmen’s lists. 

Civilian Conservation Officials an- 
nounce that leaves of absence will be 
granted CCC workers so they may go 
home this fall and vote. 

James Van Zandt, national com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, urges military training in CCC 
camps. 

During the past three and a half 
years more than 400,000 young Amer- 
icans, many of them homeless, have 


been “revitalized” by the forestry 
camp routine. 
GENERAL 


First Battle of Manassas is re-enact- 
ed by approximately 2,000 United 
States soldiers and marines on the 
75th anniversary of that Civil war 
conflict when the Blue and Gray forces 
first met in a major engagement. 

Brewers Association claims statis- 
tics show Americans drank only one- 
third as much hard liquor last year as 
they did in 1917. Washington’s Alco- 
hol Beverage Control Board reports 
fewer rum arrests. 

Meeting of prominent clergymen at 
St. Louis issues a militant call for a 
conference of clergymen and laymen 
from coast to coast to map plans to 
crush “atheistic communism” and pro- 
mote Americanism. 

Alabama’s infantile paralysis epi- 
demic continues to spread with new 
deaths and new cases reported daily. 
The dreaded disease has now spread 
into Tennessee and Mississippi where 
several deaths have been reported. 

Recommendations have been made 
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Time in the Old Steel Town 


A Hot 
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Fact | Doge - 


Artist’s Sketch of the Historic Liberty 


that the historic Liberty Bell ensh 
ed in Independence Hall, Philade]; 
be moved to New York for the W: 
Fair in 1939. 

American Institute of Public © 
ion poll on a Constitutional am: 
ment to regulate minimum w 
shows 70 per cent of those voti: 
favor of such an amendment and 
per cent against it. 

The cost of police protectio 
American cities with a population of 
more than 100,000 averages about §4.5\) 
per capita but is said to be decrea 
Jersey City, Newark and New 
City have the highest per capita « 
—$8.32, $7.50 and $7.20 respecti' 
Department of Commerce figures s 
that police costs represent abou! 
per cent of all general departm: 
cost. 

Charles A. Harnett, New York ‘$ 
Commissioner of Motor Veh 
blames bad auto driving on tea 
and says the teaching of auto dri 
is “entirely too promiscuous.” 

Coast Guard reports icebergs 
missing from North Atlantic stean 
lanes for the first time in 23 yea 


AVIATION 


Richard C. du Pont, of Wilmin 
Del., broke several classes of n 
less flight records at the sevent! 
nual national soaring meet of 
Soaring Society of America at E! 
N. Y. He established a new v 
mark for distance and return t 
site of departure, his round-triy 
tance being 37 miles. On the 
day of the meet Chester Deck: 
Glen Rock, N. Y., set a new dist 
record of 146.6 miles from the s! 
ing point. 

New procurement plans perf: 
by the War Deparment will permi 
delivery of two new speedy figh'! 
planes a day, thus speeding up 
Army Air Corps purchasing pro 


LABOR 


National Labor Relations Board 
nounces that through its Philade! 
office it had issued a complaint a: 
ing thé R. C. A. Manufacturing C: 


Camden, N. J., of fostering and ass 
ing the Employees Committee U! 
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its plant in violation of company 
nion regulations of the National 
ibor Relations act. As a result of 
ioting and other disorders Justice 
‘rank T. Lloyd, of the state Supreme 
‘ourt, sitting as a committing magis- 
trate, held over 100 persons in total 


1 
i 


= =“ 


bail of more than $500,000. Many 
were injured in the rioting. A five- 
point agreement finally ended the 


four-week-old strike. 

‘ificers of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America and the Synthetic Yarn 
Workers Federation (American Fed- 
rebels) decide to 


eration of Labor 
organize at once the 55,000 workers in 
the rayon industry, with the member- 
ship drive opening August 1. 

ttorney General Cummings an- 


nounces that special attorneys will be 
employed by the Department of Jus- 
tice to enforce the new federal law 
against interstate transportation of 
persons engaged to interfere with the 
‘right of peaceful picketing,” and 
agents of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation will investigate such cases. 


RAILROADS 


Freight and traffic volumes handled 
by American railroads are reported to 
be taxing the carriers’ existing facili- 
ties to the extent that they have had 
to renew their equipment buying ac- 
tivities. 

dozen members of the defunct co- 
ordinator of transportation office are 
said to be continuing to work without 
pay in order to complete a series of 
important reports on which they have 
spent nearly three years. 

Federal Power Commission pub- 
lishes a list of 20 railroads “showing 
the best possibilities for electrification. 

While there has been no reduction 
in net passenger revenues as a result 
of the lower rate structure some large 
Eastern railroads differ as to the 
merits of the two-cent-a-mile pas- 
senger rate. 


PEOPLE 

Mrs, Louis McHenry Howe, widow 
of the late secretary to President 
Roosevelt, is appointed postmistress 
it Fall River, Mass., a $4,000 a year job. 

Mr, and Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt, of 
Fort Worth, Tex., name their new son 
Elliott, jr. The new 
arrival is the Presi- 
dent’s seventh grand- 
child. 

Dr. F. Scott Mc- 
Bride, who has been 
general superintend- 
ent of the Antisaloon 
League of America 
12's years, announc- 
es he will resign to 
become state super- 
intendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of 
Pennsylvania. 

President Roosevelt 

eing urged by friends of Secretary 
0! Interior Harold L. Ickes to appoint 
PWA administrator as Comp- 

ller General to fill the post vacated 

John R. McCar] July 1. 

Violet Hilton, one of the famous 
brunette Siamese twins, becomes the 





Mrs. Elliott 


Roosevelt 


bride of James Moore, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the cotton bow] of the Texas 
Centennial Exposition, with her join- 
ed sister Daisy acting as bride’s maid. 
Then the trio went for a honeymoon, 
but said Daisy: “They’ll hardly know 
I’m around.” 

Thirteen year old Orville Stocker 
was recently lost six hours in Los 
Angeles’s vast sewer system but final- 
ly crawled from the gas-laden drains 
covered with mud and silt none the 
worse for his experience. 

Andrea Leeds, film actress, may yet 
be called Hollywood’s kissing cham- 
pion. As proof that Andrea can take it 
she recently participated in an eight 
hour kissing relay with three young 
male stars during which 467 smackers 
were placed on her lips. The three 
young men were kissing her so the 
directors could pick her leading man 
for a new emotional picture. 

According to Dr. Roy Chapman An- 
drews, explorer, the “whole Far East 
is like a boiling pot” which is bub- 
bling away and at any moment may 
boil over and cause a conflagration. 


FARMING 


WPA officials estimate that more 
than 1,000,000 persons, members of 
drought-stricken farm families in the 
Northwest, will be dependent on fed- 
eral aid for a livelihood this winter. 

Another side to the devastating 
drought is the predictions by experts 
in the Grain Belt that the drought will 
prove a boon to most farmers. They 
admit that while thousands engaged 
in farming have been ruined, farmers 
generally will be better off than with 
bumper crops everywhere. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
plans series of outlook statements cit- 
ing changes in the outlook for some 
major crops as a result of the drought. 

A system of permanent crop insur- 
ance administered by the government 
to protect farmers from “lean years” 
is being studied by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Wages to farm hands are reported 
the highest in five years in New Eng- 
land, the Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central and Pacific states. 


TAXES 

In extemporaneous speech at the 
Patrick Henry bicentennial celebra- 
tion at Ashland, Va., Senator Carter 
Glass declares “there is no more dam- 
aging species of tyranny than that of 
taxing the many for the benefit of 
the few.” 

New York State’s Comptroller, 
Frank J. Taylor, expects his state’s 
sales tax to yield $45,000,000 in 1936. 

District of Columbia Tax Assessor 
Fred D. Allen warns that about 37,000 
Washington residents face prosecution 
unless they file personal property tax 
returns, 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports that the farm real estate tax 
bill in 1935 was $365,000,000, the small- 
est in 16 years. 

American Liberty League, in an 
analysis of the revenue laws of 1935 
and 1936, charges that “the New Deal 
has prostituted the taxing power under 








> 
the Constitution to accomplish social 


and economic ends remote from the 
raising of revenue.” 


EDUCATION 

English teachers of New York City 
find from a survey of 47,000 high 
school students that 71 per cent of the 
books they read are fiction and that 
these are generally cheap, tawdry and 
desultory. Biography, current affairs, 
history, drama and poetry hold little 
interest for the pupils, the survey 
showed. 

At a conference on elementary edu- 
cation at Columbia university Prof. 
George W. Hartmenn, of Pennsylvania 
State college, declares American high 


Lowe 





—Washington News 


That “two-thirds rule” had always been a 
Jonah; no wonder the Democratic donkey 
was glad to kick it overboard. 


school teachers have a “pale pink” 
rather than a “red” tendency in their 
thinking. 

A school where no pupil ever fails 
has been developed at Fairhope, Ala., 
by Mrs. Marietta L. Johnson, whose 
title is director of the School of Or- 
ganic Education at Fairhope. 


CRIME 


John §S. Farnsworth, former lieu- 
tenant commander in the Navy, makes 
flat denial of a reported “confession” 
in spying case in which he is charged 
with selling highly confidential naval 
secrets to the Japanese. He pleaded 
not guilty to the charges when ar- 
raigned before Federal Commissioner 
Turnage. Espionage charges against 
Farnsworth were laid before a grand 
jury. 

Eight persons contradict the alibi 
of Mark Wollner, German concert 
violinist, arrested as a suspect in the 
Asheville, N. C., hotel murder of Helen 
Clevenger, New York university co-ed. 
A hotel watchman was also being held. 


DEATHS 


Rear Admiral Thomas J. Cowie, 79, 
retired, former paymaster of the Navy, 
at Washington. 

Maj. Gen. Logan Feland, 67, retired, 
commander of the American land 
forces in Nicaragua during the 1927- 
29 uprising, at Columbus, Ohio, 

Senator Louis Murphy, Democrat of 
Iowa, killed in auto accident near 
Bloomer, Wis. 















































































































































































FOREIGN 


FREE CITY OF DANZIG 


By a series of administrative de- 
crees Dr. Arthur Karl Greiser, presi- 
dent of the Danzig Senate, virtually 
abolished the democratic Constitution 
granted 16 years ago by the League of 
Nations. The decrees provide for the 
crushing of all opposition to the Nazi 
regime and abolish the right of free 
speech, assembly and the press. Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
rejected the demand of the French 
government for a special meeting of 
the Council of the League of Nations 
to deal with the problem of Nazi ac- 
tivities in the Free City. 


GERMANY 


Walter Schwertfeger, 35, prominent 
Berlin newspaper man and nephew of 
a well-known German Army officer, 
was sentenced by the People’s Tri- 
bunal to life imprisonment at hard 
labor for treason against the state. He 
was accused of supplying foreign cor- 
respondents in Berlin with secret in- 
structions issued to the German press 
by the Minister of Propaganda Dr. 
Paul Joseph Goebbels. 

Official denial was made to the ru- 
mor current in Europe of the secret 
annexes of the accord Germany and 
Austria signed. This question of the 
Austrian army was not discussed in 
the pact or in any separate agreement, 
and neither was the topic of the Haps- 
burg restoration. 

The first victory of German political 
dependence of the Balkans on the 
Reich through economic means was 
won by Berlin with the announcement 
by Greece she would spend the 13% 
millions blocked to her credit in the 
Reichsbank to buy German arms, This 
was one of the results of the visit of 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, minister of eco- 
nomics, to the Balkans to arrange for 
these barter schemes. By her pur- 
chase of German arms Greece will be 
dependent on Nazi good-will for a 
supply of shells and any other na- 
tions imitating her will be equally 
under obligation to remain on amicable 
terms with the Reich no matter how 
the political set-up of Europe may 
change. 





GREAT BRITAIN 

King Edward, returning from a mili- 
tary review in Hyde Park, London, 
was threatened with death at the 
hands of a disgruntled writer who 
pointed a fully-loaded revolver at the 
popular young monarch as he rode in 
his scarlet uniform of the Guards 
through the crowd-lined streets. Be- 
fore the King knew what had happen- 
ed the man, George Andrew McMahon, 
was whisked off to jail where he 
denied he intended harm to the ruler, 
and was only acting in protest. It 
was reported the gun was knocked 
from McMahon’s hand by “a little 
woman in gray,” said to be an Amer- 
ican. King Edward was unperturbed 
by the incident which prompted the 








sending of messages of congratulation 
on his escape. 

With the then impending Locarno 
powers parley at Bruxelles canceled 
by the sudden announcement of the 
German-Austrian accord a “prelimi- 
nary” Locarno discussion among Brit- 
ain, France and Belgium was sched- 
uled for London. Full Locarno talks 
were expected to be held in September 
with the trio, plus Germany and Italy 
present. 

The British system of tariffs, subsi- 
dies and reciprocal trade treaties is 
functioning in a satisfactory manner 
and there is no reason for any change, 
Walter Runciman, president of the 
board of trade, told the House of Com- 
mons. Britain’s export trade rose dur- 
ing the past year by only nine-tenths 
of one per cent, but this, he explained, 
was partly due to sanctions. 

Warning the situation was “grave 
and becoming graver,” Lloyd George, 





wis 
—St. Louis Star-Times 


That old fraud the League of Nations 
(which WE were to have joined) finds its 
road completely petered out. How it wishes 
it could draw on our resources of men and 
money to fight its wars of conquest! 


war-time prime minister, told the 
Council of Action for Peace and Re- 
construction at Nottingham, “We are 
following the same steps which led in 
1914 into the fires of Gehenna.” 

Formal invocation of the escalator 
clause of the 1930 London treaty was 
made in the British capital with the 
dispatch of notes to the American and 
Japanese Embassies, stating she is 
keeping 40,000 tons of over-age de- 
stroyers which otherwise would have 
to be scrapped the end of this year. 
This will permit the United States and 
Japan to increase their tonnage in this 
class instead of reducing it. 

FRANCE 

Control over the Bank of France 
held by the 200 largest stockholders 
was wrested by a bill, “Ayed” with a 
3-to-1 majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. A new board of administra- 
tion representing the interests of the 
nation rather than the majority stock- 
holders who thereby lose their 130- 
year hold on the institution is set up 
by the new act. 

An even larger majority was ac- 
corded the bill providing for nation- 


alization of the arms industry. T 
government will expropriate the pn 
nitions interests through purchase 
the shares at a set price. 

Two-year conscription service 
the army will be retained, the gove; 
ment announced, Edouard Daladi 
minister of defense, told the Cham! 
of Deputies any cut in the length 
service was “out of the question.” 


SWITZERLAND 


Before the ink was scarcely « 
Turkish troops marched into the |] 
danelles area. By the terms of 
new treaty concluded at Montreuy 
10 nations Turkey is permitted to 


arm the area. Under the new 
Turkey was granted the immed 
right to remilitarize and merch 


marine is permitted complete freed 
of passage through the Straits, ev: 
Turkey is at war, so long as the 
sels do not aid the fighting nati 
Russia has full liberty of movemen! 
and out of the Black Sea through 
Straits, but non-Black Sea powers ° 
have the entry of their fighting s! 
restricted; belligerents, in warti 
would be restricted in their use of 
Straits unless acting for the Leagu: 
Nations or under obligations of a 
gional pact of which Turkey is a 
natory. Great Britain, France, Rus 
Japan (with reservations), Tur! 
Greece, Rumania, Yugoslavia and | 
garia were the signers of the tré 
which will remain in force 20 yea 


CHINA 


With Gen. Yu Han-mou, command 
of the Central government’s tro: 








The Pathfinde, 


} 
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relentlessly marching through Kwang 


tung Province Gen. Chen Chia-t: 
commander of the southern 
bowed before Nanking authority 

fled to Hongkong. At first defying | 
order of the Central Executive C 
mittee of the Kuomintang (Nati: 
People’s Party) for his dismissal G« 


eral Chen reconsidered and inform: 


Nanking he was skipping. To fo! 
stall any possibility of Kwangsi P! 
ince authorities (who are allied v 
Kwangtung) attempting to seize 
latter martial law was declared, 
even so Kwangsi made a sudden lu 
forward which only the timely arri 
of reinforcements from Fukien sa 
from being a rout for Kwangt 
Through capture of the latter prov 
Nanking falls heir to large and \ 
able military stores which Gen 
Chen has been collecting during 
last five years with every availal 
penny. Included in this equipm: 
are 300 fighting planes, large qua! 
ties of heavy artillery, field artill: 
and machine guns, 500,000 rifles, m 
anti-aircraft guns, numbers of ta 
the Southwest’s navy, two arsen 
a plane factory and 200,000 troops 


ITALY 


While the whole nation celebr 
joyfully the official end of sancti 
which began on November 18, crow 
in Roma gathered outside the Pala 
Venezia to cheer Mussolini. I] Di 
smiling response to the loud greeti 
said, “The white flag has been hois! 
on the bastions of world sanctionis! 
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Revolt in Spain 
Adds to Troubles of 
A Troubled People 


Starting in Spanish Morocco with a 
military revolt, one of the most seri- 
( revolutionary movements in re- 


cent Spanish history hopped from 
\frica to the Continent to spread 
death and destruction § throughout 
Spain. Countless thousands were kill- 


ed and many thousands more wound- 
ed, while innumerable others were in 
ht from the country, where scarce- 
ly a city or town could be seen which 
re no mark of fire, bullets or bombs. 
rouble began in the Spanish colony 
ust opposite Gibraltar when, accord- 
ing to report, Gen. Gomez Morato at- 
tempted to remove Monarchist and 
Fascist officers from the colonial 
ps and the Spanish Foreign Legion. 
But even before this an outbreak had 
been brewing in the bloody clashes 
between strikers and Civil Guards in 
Ceuta, the general strike, depletion of 
d supplies, and the occupation of 
the city by Civil Guards. Suddenly 
he explosion came and 20,000 troops, 
luding the Legion, took possession 
ff the Moroccan colony. Leading the 
rebels was Gen. Francisco Franco, 
governor of the Spanish-owned Ca- 
iry islands which are 300 miles west 
f Morocco, whose arrival in the 
olony was the signal for battle. Most 
of the fighting was between rebel 
troops and Leftist civilians whose par- 
ties support the government. Resi- 
dents of Melilla, Larche, Tetuan and 
Elksar bore the brunt of this fighting, 
while others in the colony fled to 
French Morocco and the internation- 
zed port of Tangier. 
With the first news flash of the re- 
lt the government dispatched planes 
| warships to the colony. Ceuta, 
Melilla, and Larche were bombed and 
he seven ships after picking up a 
number of rebellious officers and sol- 
liers lay off Tangier ready to shell 
ny of the towns necessary. Mean- 
ile, General Franco and several de- 
hments of Moroccan and Moorish 
ops crossed the Straits and landed 
Cadiz. A message was sent Gen. 
Queipo de Llano, commander of the 
garrison at Seville who joined the 
olutionary movement and at once 
vadcast the words of General Fran- 
ending: “No earthly power can 
ck our triumphant movement. 
Spain is saved!” He also urged the 
ernment to resign. This body, al- 
ugh beset with difficulties did not 
n in its portfolios. Premier San- 
eo Cesares Quiroga, who was in 
ver when the revolt broke out in 
rocco, resigned to be succeeded by 
Martinez Barrio who in turn 
ve way to Jose Giral, former min- 
ter of marine. While this rapid shift 
Premiers within 24 hours was con- 
sing, the government remained in 
mmand of the situation the greater 
irt of the time. 
But prior to that city after city in 
uthern Spain went over to the rebel 


C20 


forces. General Franco whose broth- 
er Maj. Ramon Franco is the air at- 
tache at the Spanish Embassy in Wash- 
ington marched with his troops on to 
Seville to join the rebels already there. 
From this point on events moved 
rapidly. One by one La Linea, Alge- 
ciras, Granada, Cartagena, Puerto 
Llano, Valencia, Saragossa, Barcelona, 
Valladolid, Burgos, Pamplona, San 
Sebastian, Bilboa and Ferrol fell to the 
rebellious forces,—and not without 
heavy fighting. Loyal troops backed 
by masses of workers of the Socialist, 
Communist and even Syndicalist par- 
ties fought the impending threat of a 
Fascist dictatorship. The army for the 
most part remained loyal as did the 
navy,and while many troops went over 
to the rebels numbers soon returned 
after the broadcast of a government 
order granting soldiers relief from 
obedience to their commanders and 
home leave. All telephone, telegraph 
and rail communication with the out- 
side world was cut off and censorship 
—the strictest in years—was set up. 
Fighting was heaviest in Valencia, 
Cadiz, Bilboa, Seville, Barcelona and 
Malaga. The latter city was set on fire 
and half of it burned. Cadiz and La 
Linea were shelled by warships while 


Barcelona and Madrid where rebel- 
lious garrisons attempted a sudden 


coup were bombed from the air. For- 
eign diplomats left the capital for the 
summer resort, San Sebastian, only to 
find themselves in the midst of serious 
clashes between Nationalists and mem- 
bers of the Popular Front. Thousands 
fled to Portugal, France and Gibraltar 
where they told of streets littered with 
the bodies of the dead. Their esti- 
mates of those killed ran from 3,000 
to 25,000 with the number of wound- 
ed running even higher. 

Latest reports, following the govern- 
ment’s victory after a four-hour battle 
in Madrid, were that the Civil Guard, 
shock police and the well-armed 
militia of Leftist workers had crushed 
the heart of the revolt although the 
rebels were stubbornly holding on at 
Saragossa and Valladolid in the north 
and Seville and Valencia in the south. 
From the latter point, however, the 
rumor spread General Franco had 
ordered a seaplane preparatory to 
fleeing the country. 

Politically the revolt has but one 





watchmen’s 


with 

galley near the top, form the old north 

gate of Valencia where much of the fight- 
ing took place. 


These Serranos towers, 





Pathfinder Travel Editor’s sketch of aristo- 
cratic San Sebastian from an airplane. 


meaning—a last attempt on the part 
of conservatives, Fascists and mon- 
archists to retain their hold on the 
country. Just now it is in the hands 
of the masses who are resolved to keep 
it there at all costs. It is a weapon for 
which they have been fighting for a 
long time and they do not intend to 
let it go lightly. But why the struggle 
for mere political advantage? For 
the conservatives, it is just that—re- 
taining the power this group has al- 
ways had—but for the workers it is 
something different. It goes back to 
the simple fact of living. 

In the first place Spain is one of 
Europe’s most backward nations, Con- 
ditions for the worker have changed 
in England, Germany and France, but 
in the Iberian peninsula they are just 
the same as they were in the 16th cen- 
tury. Spain is not an industrial na- 
tion; 70 per cent of her people live on 
the land and many of them exist under 
a system of patriarchal feudalism. 
While the latter is totally out of har- 


mony with the modern trend it at 
least provides some benefits to its 
workers. Other laborers not under 


the protection of feudalism on the 
other hand are in a vastly worse state 
—they are given no roof over their 
heads, no food, no wine and they 
work for a pittance a day. From 13 
to 39 cents is their daily stipend. 

To a great extent the evil of this 
condition lies in the concentration of 
wealth and land in the hands of a few. 
In the old days when the landlord 
lived on his estate he cared for the 
people who worked for him. Now 
most of these owners live outside the 
country, as for instance the Duke of 
Alba the owner of 220,000 acres who 
spends all his time in London. Thus 
with wages low and no land of his 
own to till, the standard of living for 
the agricultural worker has steadily 
declined. Small wonder the peasants 
revolted against the conservatives and 
fought the absentee landlordism which 
let rich estates lie fallow under their 
eyes while they tightened their belts. 
And what has happened in the coun- 
try is happening in the city—general 
Strikes to better the condition of the 
industrial workers in the factory and 
in the home. 
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So many factors influence an elec- 
tion that observers are now wonder- 
ing if the coming one is to be another 
landslide or a neck-and-neck race such 
as has not been seen since 1916 when 
Woodrow Wilson was elected by a 
scant popular majority and with only 
23 electoral votes to spare. Each 
opinion has its supporters. James A. 
Farley, Democratic chairman, and 
John D. M. Hamilton, Republican 
chairman, continue to claim every- 
thing in sight for their particular side. 
Results of various straw votes con- 
ducted so far have bolstered the opin- 
ion of old-timers that voters now are 
more evenly divided between the two 
major parties than at any time in the 
past 20 years. According to the In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, President 
Roosevelt’s personal popularity drop- 
ped from 55.8 to 51.8 in June. Twelve 
states, said the Institute, deserted the 
New Deal following the nomination 
of Landon, giving the Kansan 272 elec- 
toral votes as of July. Only 266 are 
needed to elect. Some have criticized 
the Institute’s polls because its results 
were figured on only 105,000 ballots 
said to represent all walks of life. 

Nevertheless, campaign progress 
provides plenty of material for the 
political forecasters to speculate on. 
They are trying to figure out, with 
little success, how the breaking of 
party lines and frequent desertions of 
old line party men, the drought and 
the new third party are going to affect 
President Roosevelt’s chances for re- 
election. Former Gov. Joseph B. Ely 
of Massachusetts has now made good 
his pre-convention threat and “walk- 
ed” into the Landon camp with a 
pledge of active support, thus joining 
several other well-known Democrats. 
Republicans have greeted them all 
with open arms but the New Dealers 
say they are back numbers with little 
following. Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, prominent Republican figure, has 
assailed the G. O: P. convention as the 
“most reactionary” in party history 
and lambasted Senator Borah and 
William Randolph Hearst as authors 
of the tariff and foreign affairs plat- 
form planks. These, Butler said, 
would lead to further “economic dis- 
tress” and perhaps war. 

Opinions have likewise been divided 
on what effect the drought might have 
on the election. Aid is being poured 
into most of the drought-stricken 
states and preparations made for con- 
tinuation of such aid. Many hold that 
this should improve the New Deal’s 
standing in those states. However, 
ex-Senator John Thomas of Idaho 
stands by his prediction that the Re- 
publicans will sweep the Mountain 
states and the West. Also, the old con- 
troversy of whether the nation would 
have been better off without crop re- 
striction has been revived. Chairman 
Hamilton and Senator Dickinson have 
charged that drought hardships have 
been multiplied by the “plow-under” 








program. David Lawrence, in a syndi- 
cated article, says the “cost of living, 
which is always a source of embar- 
rassment to the party in power, may 
rise between now and election and 
subtract many of the housewives” 
from the New Deal. This defection 
would be felt most in the big cities 
which at present are Democratic. 

Townsend clubs, their delegates 
meeting at Cleveland, refused to en- 
dorse any presidential candidate al- 
though Rep. Lemke, Union candidate 
for president, endorsed the Townsend 
plan and pledged himself to “make 
every man a king” by means of pen- 
sions and inflation. However, Dr. 
Townsend, for the present at least, has 
committed himself personally to sup- 
port the Lemke-O’Brien candidacy. 
He, together with Rev. Charles Cough- 
lin and Rep. Gerald Smith, self-styled 
leader of the battered Long share-the- 
wealth forces, have agreed to take to 
the stump in behalf of the third party. 
Just what this will mean in actual 
votes is problematical. Each of the 
three claims to be able to deliver sev- 
eral millions of votes. It is pointed 
out that it is difficult for the new 
party to get a place on the ticket in 
some states but Lemke said his name 
would be up in at least 40. 

Despite its refusal as a group to en- 
dorse any candidate the meeting prov- 
ed a sounding board for anti-New Deal 
speeches. All presidential candidates 
were invited to address the group. 
Rep. Lemke and Norman Thomas, So- 
cialist, were the only ones to accept. 
At first declining to speak, Rev. Cough- 
lin reconsidered and directed a bitter 
attack at President Roosevelt, terming 
him a “betrayer and liar” and declar- 
ing that he had failed to keep his 
promise to “drive the money-changers 
from the temple.” Thomas was round- 
ly booed for terming the pension plan 
a quack remedy he could not endorse. 
Gomer Smith, Townsend lieutenant, 
defeated in the Oklahoma primaries, 
was also cheered when he hotly de- 
fended President Roosevelt and lit 
into Coughlin for his “radical and un- 
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American” speech. For his defense 
the President, Dr. Townsend made 
unsuccessful attempt to oust Smi 

Meanwhile, both major parties w. 
completing speaking schedules 
orators were limbering up their v: 
cords. Democratic speakers, inc 
ing cabinet members, diplomatic « 
cials, congressmen and men and w: 
en in private life, will take to 
hustings on Labor Day and follow 
for a whirlwind finish. Republi: 
will begin earlier with Col. Knox | 
ing to the stump in August in an 
tempt to cover the nation. He 
campaign in Maine just before 
state’s congressional election w 
will be held on September 15. | 
President Roosevelt and Gov. Lar 
are expected to speak in Maine. S 
ator Borah has planned for three m 
speeches, one of them to be mad: 
Indiana which is considered a do 
ful state and where the Idahoan ha 
big following. No arrangements } 
been made for those Democrats \ 
want to speak for Landon nor 
Senator Norris and other Republi 
who want to stump for Roosevelt 

In addition to facing the gun 
Coughlin and Townsend, congressi 
al candidates must answer to the 
tional League of Women Voters w! 
wants to know how each stands 
the Civil Service, foreign policies 
protection for consumers. In \ 
York, the fight goes on to capture 
state in November with Republi 
still undecided on a strong candi: 
to oppose Gov. Lehman. In New \ 
City, Mayor La Guardia has appar 
ly broken with the Republicans 
putting up his own candidate for « 
alderman. Delegates claiming to r 
resent 400,000 organized workers h 
formed a state Labor party with 
avowed purpose of carrying the s 
for President Roosevelt and Gov. | 
man. Sponsored by Labor’s N 
Partisan League, the new group 
put up its own ticket with Roose\ 
and Lehman at the head, thus mak 
it possible to vote for them with 
voting the Democratic ticket. 

Replying to Republican, Soci 
and Communist charges against 
New Deal at the Institute of Pu! 
Affairs held by the University of \ 
ginia, John Dickinson, assistant 
torney General, declared that the « 
‘ampaign argument of the G. O. P. 
an “appeal to fear.” “There is 
fundamental difference between 
general philosophy of the Republi 
program and ours,” he said. “TI! 
silently adopt all of the principles | 
which they are bitterly criticiz 
us .... Republicans have only 
great argument, if it be an argun: 
the emotional appeal to fear.” 
opening this discussion of the po! 
cal scene, Herman Langworthy, |! 
publican platform chairman, said 
party’s platform was reflection o! 
“groundswell of public opinion s 
as our nation has never before se: 
Three speakers told the gatheri 
prosperity could come only throug! 
third party and predicted success t! 
year of from 25 to 50 third party « 
gressmen. 
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Hunters Match Wits 
With Killer Animals 


Thirty million dollars is a mighty 
big board bill for one year, yet that 
is the amount the aggregate annual 
income of Western farmers and 

nchers was reduced by the vora- 
ious appetites of predatory animals 
before the government hunters got on 
the job. This figure has been cut 

wn considerably, but it is still high 
| the hunters are still hot on the 
ils of the killers. 

The Biological Survey has estimat- 
ed the average damage done by each 
one of the animals during its life. 
Heading the list are the wolf and the 
nountain lion with $1,000 worth of 
dead livestock credited to each of 
them. Each bear that turns killer ac- 
ounts for about $500 of the losses. 
{nd the bobcat and coyote are each 
thought «to kill about $50 worth of 
stock during their lives. This aver- 
we is brought up a great deal by a 
few individuals who kill wantonly 
for the love of it. One wolf added 
25,000 to the losses of the cattlemen 
ind an old grizzly who defied all 
hunters and carried on his depreda- 
tions for over 10 years was believed 
to have killed close to $75,000 worth 
of cattle. 

A successful hunter needs both skill 

d patience. There are a few ac- 

unts on record at the Biological Sur- 
vey where a hunter has bagged four 
five or more of the marauders in 
day, but this is extremely unusual. 
s not unusual, however, for a hunt- 
to spend several weeks or months 
on the trail of one killer. Often he 
will think that he has him cornered 
with a good chance of ending his 
bloody career only to hear that his 
juarry has @scaped and made a raid 

some herd perhaps 50 miles away. 
The cunning of the more clever ani- 
ls often thwarts all the ability and 
ience that man can scrape together. 
Delicious looking morsels of fresh 
meat filled with deadly poison are 
ssed up after one hasty sniff, clever- 
concealed traps are detected with 
ncanny precision, and the wary 
reatures seem to sense human pres- 

‘e at just the right moment to 

ipe well-aimed bullets. 

t is impossible that such a business 

without its thrills. Taking a 200- 

ind mountain lion or a 1,500-pound 
rear is ticklish business at its best, 
| when certain little unforeseen ac- 
lents occur which put the hunter 
e-to-face with his intended victim 

is provided with a few bad mo- 
nts which he is not apt to forget 

some time. The old Arizona 
izzly who conducted his reign of 
rror for 10 years and whose victims 
luded huge bulls weighing close to 
ton was taken under such circum- 
inces. Tracked down and cornered 

a government hunter with a pack 
dogs, he turned and put forth every 
nce of fight in his 1,500-pound body. 
ie result was that he completely 
hipped the dogs and a deadly charge 





had carried him within 15 feet of 
the hunter when he was stopped by 
a timely bullet. 

Probably the most notorious wolf 
was an “Old Killer” that ranged 
around Custer, S. Dak., and was also 
known as the Custer wolf. For nine 
years he eluded the best hunters in 
the country, and then $25,000 worth of 
killings brought a $500 prize on his 
head. Even this, however, failed to 
produce immediate results. With the 
whole country in arms against him, he 
would swoop down upon an unsus- 
pecting herd, kill enough to feed a 
whole pack of wolves, and strike the 
next night many miles away. The 
natives of the country on whom he 
preyed say he always selected the 
choicest of the beeves in the herd 
when killing for food, but when 
merely satisfying his lust for blood he 
took his victims as they came. All 
his raids were branded as his by the 
vicious evidence of wantonness he 
left behind him. Some cattle would 
be left to die with their legs broken, 
and other would be torn and ripped 
without mercy. His mate fell under 
the fire of a hunter’s gun four years 
before his own death. He never took 
another but adopted two coyotes as 
servants. They traveled with him at 
a respectful distance, warned him of 
all danger, and fed upon his kills after 
he had eaten his fill. He was finally 
killed by one of the government 
hunters. 

The hunter’s most valuable outside 
aid is found in his pack of dogs. Most 
of the mountain lions and bobcats 
captured are taken with their aid. 
When pressed close by the pack the 
giant cats often take to tall trees to 
escape and at that moment their doom 
is usually sealed, for they are nearly 
always brought down by the hunter’s 








AMERICANA 





A United States Senator branding 
the District of Columbia’s police court 
building “a shame to the country.” 

A marriage ceremony being per- 
formed while each of the contracting 
parties is encased in a huge cake of ice. 

A rejected suitor kidnaping the girl 
in the case at midnight in true savage 
style. 

New York City’s police commission- 
er aSking the right to arrest jaywalk- 
ers for their “protection.” 

A cabinet member being forced to 
ride up and down in a hotel service 
elevator in order to hold an uninter- 
rupted conference with an assistant. 

A Washington man with a police 
record of 33 arrests on charges rang- 
ing from disorderly conduct to mur- 
der going free on the last without 
a trial. 

A boy of 12 being sentenced to 30 
days in a Southern chain gang. 

A preacher operating a _ gasoline 
station as a sideline to get his church 
out of debt. 

The State Department using more 
foreign than American clerks in its 
Foreign Service. 
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The gray wolf is the bitterest enemy of 
the cattleman—the most wanton killer and 
the most cunning quarry. 


rifle. Dogs are chosen for their useful- 
ness rather than their breed. A dog 
fancier might turn up his nose at such 
packs as are used when he sees that 
they contain airedales, wire-haired 
terriers, and different kinds of mon- 
grel hounds, but his opinion would 
carry little weight with the wolf 
hunter because he knows his business 
and dogs are part of it. 








IT REALLY HAPPENED 





Los Angeles recently witnessed a 
lawsuit that was a complete outfit— 
except for the shoes. As reported 
by the Los Angeles Examiner Case No. 
11,263-C, involving illegal liquor trans- 
actions, was called by Federal Judge 
George Cosgrave of that city. 

“Your name?” inquired the 
of the first defendant. 

“Coates, sir—Marvin 
plied the defendant. 

“Coates,” commented the court. And 


court 


Coates” re- 


to the second defendant: “Your 
name?” 
“Panz, sir—Tony Panz,” was the 
reply. 


“Coats and Panz—well, well” com- 
mented the court. And to the third 
defendant, who had suddenly begun 
to squirm and loosen his collar. “Your 
name, by no chance, could be—ah— 
Collar or Cuff, for instance?” 

“No, sir; no, sir,—— it’s it’s 

“Out with it,” ordered the court. 

“It’s Shurtz, Judge, honest—Harold 
Shurtz,” gulped the defendant. 

The court took a swallow of water, 
and in a low, tense voice inquired: 
“Are you gentlerhen—Coates, Panz and 
Shurtz—represented by counsel?” 

The defendants cast agonized glances 
at each other, but stood mute. Seeing 
their predicament Assistant United 
States Attorney Jack Powell hastily 
interposed the information that “Their 
attorney is Mr. Vest, your honor— 
Charles Vest, but he is not present.” 

After quiet had been restored the 
case against Coates, Panz and Shurtz 
was continued for a week in order 
that Vest might appear with them. 

—————. go 








Most Communists are that way be- 
cause their schemes for quick and 
easy ways of becoming capitalists 
haven’t produced. 
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EDITORIAL 


Only 13 weeks till election! 
q 


The gold standard has now been 
forgotten. And the Golden Rule like- 
wise. 

q 


NOW, WHAT IS MACHIAVELLISM? 

OCTOR TOWNSEND, author of 

the old-age pension plan, declar- 
ed in his recent radio address that the 
New Deal is simply “a deliberate plot 
to impose Machiavellism” upon the 
United States. What did he mean by 
“Machiavellism?”. Here is a term 
which is often used—but comparative- 
ly few people know what it’s. all about. 

Niccolo Machiavelli, the Italian 
statesman and writer of the 15th cen- 
tury, was admittedly a very smart 
man—but for some reason nobody 
likes to be accused of being a Mach- 
iavelli. We may as well settle this 
matter, now that it has been brought 
up—although you must realize that 
there are wide differences of view as 
to the merits of this man. 

Friend Webster, in his dictionary, 
says Machiavellian policies include 
“any means, no matter how lawless or 
unscrupulous, which may be employ- 
ed by a ruler in order to establish 
himself and maintain a strong cen- 
tral government.” 

Machiavelli was a Catholic—though 
he was not at all times in harmony 
with the church. The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia gives both sides of the is- 
sue. It says: “Machiavelli’s character 
as a man and a writer has been wide- 
ly discussed, and on both heads his 
merits and demerits have been exag- 
gerated. Machiavellism has become 
synonymous with treachery, intrigue, 
subterfuge and tyranny. It has even 
been said that ‘old Nick’, the popular 
name of the Devil among Anglo-Saxon 
races, derives its origin from that of 
this man. This dubious fame he has 
won by his book called ‘Principe’. 
This treatise aims to lay down a sys- 
tem of rule under which the moral 
law must give way to secure the end 
in view. Good faith, clemency and 
moderation are not cast overboard, 
but he teaches that the interests of the 
state are above all individual virtues. 
In dealing with opponents, these vir- 
tues may be a hindrance—not in them- 
selves but by reason of the crooked- 
ness of others. Therefore, whosoever 
would prevail against the treachery, 
crime and cruelty of others must him- 
self be beforehand in misleading 
others and deceiving his opponents, 
and even getting rid of them. He 
should try to win the love of his sub- 
jects, by simulating virtue if he does 
not possess it. He ought to encourage 
trade so that his people, busied in 
getting rich, may have no time for 
politics. He ought to show concern 
far religion, because it is a potent 
means of keeping his people submis- 
sive and obedient. The book is a most 











immoral work, in that it cuts politics 
adrift from all morality. In its glori- 
fication of absolutism, it is totally op- 
posed to the author’s ideas of democ- 
racy, Which led to his ruin. As a 
practical man, Machiavelli saw that 
his dreams of unity could only be 
realized through a ruler of character 
and energy. And he conceded that 
the individual good must give way to 
the general well-being.” 

The Encyclopedia Britannica throws 
additional light on the subject. It 
says that the radical error in Mach- 
iavelli’s system was that, while he 
proclaimed the very finest of ideals, 
he would use cut-throats and thugs 
to carry these out. He “avoided half 
measures,” as being effeminate and a 
sign of weakness. He would use 
“harsh dealing against false friends 
and rivals.” He was a man “of fever- 
ish activity and vigorous mind. His 
language—which appealed to the popu- 
lace—was an athlete’s style—all bone 
and sinew, without superfluous flesh 
or ornament.” The treatise shows 
how “an ambitious man may rise to 
sovereign power.” The author gives 
methods for “cementing together dis- 
cordant elements of the population, 
under a successful autocrat.” 

Italy at that time was a country con- 
sisting of numerous little political 
units—analogous to our states—with a 
network of competing interests—all 
jealous, each with their local aims 
and having no common purpose or 
central power. It was Machiavelli’s 
burning ambition to join these factors 
together so there could be a “united 
Italy’—a thing which has_ been 
brought to pass since his time. Mach- 
iavelli saw that a modern and efficient 
state could not be. built on the ruins 
of medievalism—and so he cast every- 
thing which was old on the scrap- 
heap. The Renaissance, with all its 
remarkable achievements, had _ not 
been able to bring forth any plan for 
redeeming humanity from the many 
forces of evil which had kept it from 
progressing. Machiavelli thus came 
on the scene posing as a savior of the 
people at a time when the stage was 
all set for a great advance. He was 
the first man to make a complete study 
of governments and men and to at- 
tempt to make politics a science. In 
this sense there is no question that 
his ways and means of acquiring and 
holding power have been the subject 
of close study by all students of poli- 
tics—especially what is called “prac- 
tical politics.” 

We have painted a strong picture 
of “Machiavellism,” in colors which 
give even the Devil his due. We leave 
it to our readers to decide for them- 
selves whether the New Deal is cut 
according to this pattern or not. 


q 
HORSE AND BUGGY GOVERNMENT 


HE older Uncle Sam gets, the slow- 

er he is on his feet. He used to 
be. pretty -spry—but nobody can say 
that of him now. It is an unfortu- 
nate fact that the bigger an institution 
becomes, the weaker it becomes. This 
is contrary to the accepted view—but 
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you will see that it is true. We ly 


of our “efficiency”—but this coun: 


has grown progressively less effici 
as the years have gone on. Its 
size is against it—like that of a gi 
Biologists tell us that small peop! 
such as- the Japanese soldiers for 
stance—are relatively stronger 
more efficient than the huge 
which the British choose for t/ 
crack regiments can possibly be. 
it’s the same way with your | 
Sam. His problems have simply 
too big for him. He’s too big fo: 
boots. The pace required by mod 
requirements is too fast for him. 
san produce any quantity of « 
and services of every sort—but 
more we elaborate our system of | 
duction, the costlier distribution 
comes, so that even after we | 
produced all those things, we ha 
confess that there is no way to 
them to the people who need the 
Here is a case where our “mod 
improvements”—so called—have p: 
ed to be modern hindrances. Stra 
to say, our “labor-saving methods 
not save as much labor as they c: 
Mechanical “robots” now do the | 
of the labor for the census, for 
stance, as well as the accounting 
the great producing and distribu! 





corporations. Yet it costs more to < 


business now than ever before. 
Illinois coal mining concern has 
set to work a record-breaking yx 
shovel which takes 50 tons in 
“bite”’—but you can bet your bot 


dollar that coal will cost more 1! 


ever. Hard coal mined by mod 
methods costs just three times th« 
price. Our railroads used to be « 
structed at a cost of $5,000 a mil 
so. Nowadays, that amount w: 
even buy the ties. 

Uncle Sam seems to have be: 
hopelessly tangled up in his own 
tape. He has a huge “accounting 


fice” which is a veritable bedla: 


but he has failed utterly to keep 
with the fast-moving procession 
facts. How utterly “flat, stale and 


profitable,” for instance, have hb 


the statements put out about the c1 
and the drought! We refrain f! 
quoting very much from the Agri 
tural Department reports — bec: 
they are so shamefully lacking in 
that is essential and construc! 
Uncle Sam, with the immense 
sources of money and workers w! 
he has at his disposal, ought to ta 
good hitch on his pants and ma! 
new start. He should determin: 
cast out all methods which are m 
eaten and which tend to imped 
slow up effective work. If he has 
short-cut methods now, he should 


busy and invent them. It’s his busin: 


With all the rapid method m 
of getting information and makin 
public, the people should be given 
information they want while it 
fresh—not when it is so old tha 
has become valueless. Here 
chance for a monumental reform 
they haven’t even started. If 
sumers are to be given advice 


what foods, ete., to buy to advant: 


the information should be right 
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io date—not weeks, or in some cases 
months, old, as at present. If informa- 
tion is to be given out on the condi- 
tion of the crops, etc., it should be up 
to the minute, and it should be cor- 
ect. Our advice to Uncle Sam with 
his system of keeping the public in- 
rmed is to “reform it altogether’— 
; Shakespeare said in “Hamlet.” The 
people are paying for real service— 
nd they should have it. 
g 

The Pathfinder always wishes to be 
velpful. We therefore suggest that 

se movie queens who never stay 

rried long should organize a “Hus- 
band of the Month Club.” 

g 

Unele Eli Podger, the sage of Skunk 
er, lowa, says he wants to die with 

boots on. He thinks shoes are 
more comfortable for ordinary pur- 
poses but he keeps his boots by his 
bed so he can put them on to die in— 
thus fulfilling a fine old tradition. 


“MARKETING 


With Father Coughlin calling the 
sident a “liar,” the campaign is now 
rming up in true Democratic style. 
e hot weather seems to have got- 
on the nerves of a good many peo- 
. and this has caused them to blurt 
t some things that otherwise might 
have been avoided, As a rule during 
{ summer—and especially during a 
tional election year—people settle 
k and take things easy, but that is 
t the case this year. There are such 
e chances to clean up a lot of mon- 
to feather political nests, and to 
h in at other people’s expense, that 
: market-place has been the busiest 
1as been since the great crash. Evi- 
ntly the “money-changers” have not 
en driven out as the President said 
ey would be. The money-changers 
pear to have outplayed him, in spite 
his dealing all the cards. While 
erage citizens have had to be con- 
it with infinitesimal improvements 
their situation—if any—the stock 
nblers have scored a gain of 49 per 
nt in the last year, judging by our 
eck-list of representative stocks. 
iis is indeed big money. 
There is no other group of people 
ho have made so much profit as this. 
id the beauty about stock gambling 
that it doesn’t call for any work. 
You just sit and watch the prices go 
p. Then, every little while, you “take 
ofits,” as it is called. Stocks have 
ored a new high this year, having 
iunped seven per cent in just the last 
ionth. Bonds are not so feverish but 
hey have risen one per cent in a 
onth and nine in the year. The only 
hing that is anywhere near in the 
ock class is butter. Butter has jump- 
| 39 per cent in a year—while stocks 
ere jumping 49. Butter has risen 17 
er cent in just the last month. Better 
read it thin, mother, for it’s going 
» be scarce! Wheat and lambs have 
‘ined 24 per cent in price in the year. 
‘he wheat and sheep raisers there- 











fore, after a year’s hard work, have 
been able to gain just about half as 
much as the stock gamblers have gain- 
ed while sitting idle. Even the rubber 
magnates—who are not even Amer- 
icans—have gained 17 per cent in the 
year on their. product. They saw it 
was a good time to shove the price up. 

Wheat has wavered up and down 
from day to day, depending on the 
crop reports. But now it is 18 per cent 
higher than a month ago. The differ- 
ent grains would hardly seem to be 
the brain children of the same plan- 
ners, for some of them are treated like 
orphans. The contradictory reports 
as to the state of the corn crop, for 
instance, have kept that greatest cash 
crop just popping. It must be remem- 
bered that immense amounts of money 
are at stake when it comes to such a 
vast crop—and practically all of the 
“information” which is given out is 
liable to be tainted for purposes of 
private gain. That is why we hear one 
lot of people claiming that the corn 
crop has been practically saved intact, 
while the other side assert that the 
damage is almost total. All we can go 
by is the actual prices which are paid 
from day to day in the big markets. By 
this scale, corn has shown a jump of 
four per cent in a week and 24 per 
cent in a month—but still it is only 
five per cent more than a year ago, 
while wheat is 24 more. Oats are fol- 
lowing corn more than wheat. They 
are 35 per cent higher than a month 
ago and eight more than last year. 

The meat animals also are treated 
very differently. In spite of all the 
planning, lambs have got the best of 
the bargain. They are 24 per cent 
more than a year ago, in spite of the 
fact that they have been going down 
for several months, as they usually do 
at this time of year. On the other 
hand, hogs—which for a time were the 
favorite ward of Uncle Sam’s planners 
—are only 10 per cent more than a 
year ago. The main reason why 
the drought has not helped hog and 
beef prices as much as it has lambs is 
that the lack of feed has forced the 
farmers to rush their beef and hogs to 
market. Official reports tell us that 
the hog supply is the lowest in 20 
years. Thus it has been the SCARCI- 
TY, and not the superabundance, 
which accounts for the low prices. 
Yes, it’s another goofy paradox. The 
lower, the higher, and the higher 
the fewer! 

The poultrymen are squawking, be- 
cause they say prices have been drop- 
ped on them eight per cent since a 
year ago—while practically every- 
thing else has been jumped. And they 
don’t even know why. Cotton has 
been jockeyed up and down until this 
staple doesn’t know where it stands. 
But judging by the market quotations 
cotton is nine per cent more than a 
year ago. Here once more, this high- 
er price is caused by the SHORTAGE. 
It is one of the favorite “puzzle prob- 
lems” of the day to try to figure out 
whether the farmers are going to get 
MORE or LESS for this year’s crops 
as a whole, Many of them will get 
more, and many of them will get less. 
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Even if we could strike an “average” 
in such a case, it would be deceptive. 
So far as we can find out, the benefit 
payments and special grants for mov- 
ing families and giving work to the 
drought-stricken farming people can 
be only a drop in the bucket toward 
making up the loss. 

The men who have made a long 
study of droughts and their effects do 
give us one reassuring thought. And 
here it is. A drought may, in the long 
run, do good. This is proved by bor- 
ings of growing trees just made by the 
tree experts. With a special boring 
bit, which is hollow, a hole is bored 
into the tree and a small “core” or 
sample is taken out and examined. 
This doesn’t even hurt the tree, as 
the hole is closed by driving in a 
wooden plug. By this method—which 
was perfected in Sweden—it is a sim- 
ple matter to examine and study the 
growth of trees—without destroying 
them by cutting them down—and ana- 
lyze the width of the rings showing 
the annual growth. Some years the 
trees make twice as much growth as 
other years. But the strange part of 
it is that the increased growth may 
come AFTER a period of drought. 
During a period of drought, the tree 
sends roots deeper into the earth and 
in this way it stores up actually an 
increased amount of food for itself. 
Hence, the following year there will 
be a wider ring of growth, instead of 
a narrower one. 

Of course, climatic conditions vary 
in the different sections of the coun- 
try, so that a tree examined in the 
East may not furnish the same pattern 
as one in the West. Even the individ- 
ual trees show differences of growth— 
for Mother Nature knows better than 
to crush out “individualism.” On the 
contrary individualism is the very 
principle she has always counted on 
to induce progress—and this will al- 
ways be so. 

While most people make fun of such 
ideas as studying tree-rings in order 
to establish natural “cycles,” this new 
science is now gaining converts every 
day. Roger Babson, professional econ- 
omist, has just come out in a copyright- 
ed treatise in which he declares that 
the weather is one of the two most 
important factors in our economic life. 
The other factor, he says, is “charac- 
ter.” Babson is old-fashioned enough 
to believe that human character is 
still the greatest asset we have, But 
it’s a new angle for him to start taking 
the weather into account. Babson says 
that every time the thermometer goes 
up in the West, the price of food has 
to go up in the East. And he says the 
business world had better get busy 
and start to studying these matters, if 
they care to learn which side their 
bread is going to be oleoed on, Dun 
& Bradstreet, the commercial agents, 
already knew this. Their typical bask- 
et of food jumped 10 cents in just a 
weeck—this being the biggest jump 
since April, 1933, when the New Deal 
boost policies were first set to work. 
Babson figures the increase in the 
price of food as 40 per cent since the 
bottom point. 



















































































CAPITAL CHAT 


After more than 40 years in the 
nation’s capital we learn that the 
great Library of Congress has rules 
as to what one shall wear while visit- 
ing or reading there. We have gone 
to this the greatest library in the 
world many a night after night to 
hunt out facts for Pathfinder readers 
without once dreaming there was any 
rule about dressing up for our re- 
search work. Often our shoes were 
badly worn and in need of a little 
polish, our trousers were shiny and 
not pressed, and frequently there 
have been unbecoming holes in our 
coat sleeves at the elbows. Fortu- 
nately we were admitted and our 
readers got the benefit of our re- 
search. But recently when a pair of 
young Washington high school boys, 
clad in bright blue polo shirts of the 
short sleeve, open neck variety sought 
to enter the library they were bar- 
red by a blue-uniformed guard who 
said: “You can’t come in here, fel- 
lows. It’s against the rules.” One of 
the boys called his father, a local 
attorney, who received the following 
explanation from Martin’ Roberts, 
superintendent of the Library of Con- 
gress reading room: It is against the 
rules for such costumes, even on the 
hottest days. The library is a place 
of dignity and besides numerous 
feminine students are embarrassed 
and complain of such attire. The 
boys took it good-naturedly and went 
back the next day dressed appropri- 
ately, with shirts and ties and coats 
and everything well-dressed gentle- 
men should wear at the library. 

Before many more suns your capi- 
tal city will have one of the most up- 
to-date Army Air Corps airdromes in 
the East. The new Bolling Field 
across the Potomac from the Capitol 
is rapidly taking shape. A _ report 
recently made public by the Air Corps 
revealed unusually rapid progress had 
been made on this project by 900 re- 
lief workers. A new seawall has been 
built and the two main runways are 
now under construction. 

Government and Washington offi- 
cials have waxed proud about the 
magnificent $11,500,000 marble Su- 
preme Court Building on Capitol Hill. 
Its architecture, furnishings and art 
pieces have been correctly broadcast 
by every means of communication 
today. But for a long time officials 
connected with the construction of 
this superb building have known of a 
historical error they or someone made 
without saying much about it. On a 
panel in one of the bronze doors of 
the great building Chief Justice John 
Marshall is depicted handing to Jus- 
tice Joseph Story the famous Marbury 
vs. Madison opinion, rendered more 
than eight years before Story became 
a member of the court. Old records 
of the high court show that this fa- 
mous opinion through which it as- 
sumed its present powers of voiding 
acts of Congress was handed down in 





February, 1803, while Justice Story 
was not appointed to that bench until 
November, 1811. Close inspection, 
however, shows that all of the other 
seven panels in the great door carry 
scenes which accurately portray con- 
temporaneous figures. Likely nothing 
will be done about the error because 
printed descriptions of the panel do 
not state that it represents Marshall 
and Story; only their position in the 
scene lends the inference. 

Not far from the Pathfinder edi- 
torial offices and printing plant the 
first of the WPA projects in the Wash- 
ington park system has been com- 
pleted. This project consists of a 
large wading pool for small children 
in the recently opened Langdon Park. 
During the July heat wave with offi- 
cial temperatures going as high as 105 
degrees the youngsters of the neigh- 
borhood made more than excellent 
use of the pool’s cooling waters. The 
Langdon Park development, within a 
stone’s throw of the Pathfinder build- 
ings, comprises 14 acres of land valued 
at $71,000. It now contains perma- 
nent walks, landscaping, a picnic area, 
swings and other small children’s play 
equipment. Incidentally, on the hot- 
test day of the almost unbearable heat 
wave Washington residents used more 
than 137,000,000 gallons of water, 
while the average daily consumption 
during the warm summer months is 
approximately 107,000,000 gallons. But 
that wasn’t as high as the Washington 
water system could stand. The super- 
intendent of the District’s water sys- 
tem says it could stand giving up 150,- 
000,000 gallons a day for several 
weeks. 

The White House is now closed to 
visitors to permit installation of new 
electrical wiring and thereby lift the 
old home of the President from the 
recently designated “fire trap” class. 
During the summer and fall touring 
months approximately 1,000 visitors 
tramp through the executive mansion 
every day. Now, however, many of 
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Showing the beautiful fireplace in the 
Marble Room in the Capitol. 
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Statue of John Marshall, fourth Chief J 

tice of the United States Supreme Co 

on the Capitol Terrace, with the Capi 
in the background. 


them must go away without view 
the interior of that historic place 
will be closed to the public u 
September or later. 

Uncle Samuel apparently isn’t t 
ing any chances of criminals 
cranks autshooting his Secret Sery 
operatives, G-men and guards at i 
portant Washington buildings. Coas! 
Guard small arms €xperts have be 
training the men on the White Hor 
police force, the Secret Service, S: 
preme Court guards, Internal Reve1 
agents, Alcohol Tax Unit mén, C1 
toms and Narcotic Bureau inspect: 
and Treasury and Bureau of Engr 
ing and Printing guards to beco: 
more proficient in gunfire. Under 
special course of training many 
these men have become experts. 

On Capitol Hill an army of 9% 
cleaners and repairers are putting t! 
Capitol in ship-shape for the retu: 
of Congress in January. Since C 
gress adjourned they have been was! 
ing 14,500 square feet of skylighi: 
scrubbing and cleaning 10 acres 
floor space and three times that a 
of side walls and ceilings; polish 
the doorknobs on 550 doors; wash 
and shining 687 windows; cleani 
out 140 fireplaces; scouring 240 bas: 
and sinks and overhauling 325 wo! 
of art. Workmen have also been bu 
installing a $2,500,000 air-conditioni 
system authorized by Congress. N: 
summer even Congress cannot ¢ 
plain of the heat in Washington bb: 
cause the House and Senate chamb« 
and all corridors and committee ro: 
in the Capitol will be air conditio! 
and therefore cool. This summer t 
107 Capitol elevators are also be 
reconditioned. 

Oo 


Here is the Pathfinder office bo 
impression of a yodeller on an an 
teur program: eoyeeODeolloeoOo!l!! 
Jemai. 
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PERSONALITIES 








For a son to follow in his father’s 
footsteps is quite common, but when 
4 daughter does it, especially in the 
field of dentistry, that is something 
else again. Miss Carlotta A. Hawley, 
daughter of Mrs. Hawley and the late 
Charles A. Hawley, famed Washing- 
ton dentist, is going to specialize in 
the same sort of dental work her 
father did now that she is a graduate 
of the Baltimore Dental college of the 
University of Maryland, the first of 
her sex to do so. In addition the at- 
tractive blonde dentist has been hon- 
ored by being the first woman to be 
;\imitted to Omicron Kappa Upsilon, 
dental fraternity, and is the first wom- 
in to be awarded a scholarship in the 
Forsythe Dental Infirmary for Chil- 
dren in Boston. Before entering the 
University Miss Hawley went to pri- 
vate schools in Washington and later 
studied music in Europe. 

Out in Oklahoma City they found 
the widow of E. H. (Ted) Coy, im- 

ortal Yale football star, working as 

domestic. Times were hard for her 
since the death of Coy last September 
ind if she hadn’t pawned some of his 
college jewelry, which was marked, 
her whereabouts might not have be- 
come known. The former Lottie 
Bruhn of El Paso, Tex., Mrs Coy was 
married to the man named twice for 
the all-American and selected by Wal- 
ter Camp for the all-time football team 
in 1928, a short time after his divorce 
from Jeanne Eagles, ill-fated star of 
the stage. 

While the rest of the country sought 
what relief it could, Orson Greene 
walked out in the broiling Missouri 
sun and cultivated his garden. He 
didn’t seem to mind the 100-degree- 

ark on the thermometer, but perhaps 
that was because he is past the cen- 
tury mark himself—two years past. In 
fact it was to celebrate his birthday 
that he went out a-tilling on his farm 
near Kansas City. He voted twice for 
Lincoln, turned Socialist when he was 
ver 70, and milks two cows daily. 

Lacking a numerical advantage, the 
Malayevy quadruplets have helped to 
keep the world’s spotlight from being 
ained too constantly on the Dionne 
uins. This quartet, Nadya, Valya, 

isya and Volodya, were born in 1934, 
bringing more than a handful to their 

irents, Gregor Timofoyevich and 
Ksenia Filipovna Malayev, who were 
lready papa and mamma to three- 
ear-old Irina. The family lives in 
\alohik, center of Nabardine-Balkaria, 
North Caucasus, Russia. 

Fifty years in public life, 30 of them 
n Capitol Hill in Washington, Sen- 
itor George W. Norris, of Nebraska 
ow a man of 75 with a birthday just 
ast has considerable legislation to 
iis credit which will be a monument 
to him for many years to come, He 
s the father of the “lame duck” amend- 
ient to the Constitution, chief spon- 
or of the TVA act, the long-term 
Rural Electrification act and the crea- 





tion of the Nebraska unicameral legis- 
lature. Perhaps it is memories of his 
own early struggles which have made 
him the champion of the farmer, a 
fighter for cheap electrical power 
which will lighten the tasks of the 
worker in the soil. Senator Norris, 
the youngest of 12 children, lost his 
father when he was a child and to aid 
his mother worked on _ neighboring 
farms until he finished school. At 
Baldwin university, Berea, Ohio, he 
worked his way by teaching in the 
high school, and continued earning a 
livelihood in this manner while going 
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Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska 


through law school at Valparaiso uni- 
versity. At 22 he was admitted to the 
bar and by 1885 was living in Ne- 
braska where he soon became Prose- 
cuting Attorney for his county, later a 
State district judge and finally nomi- 
nee for Congress. The senior Senator 
from Nebraska has been married twice 
and has three daughters, all married. 

One of the difficulties the Maharajah 
of Mysore has in getting about is that 
he cannot travel “light.” Other peo- 
ple often get along on a single suitcase, 
but not the Maharajah. On his arrival 
in the British capital, where he went 
for his health, truckloads of barreled 
water from the Ganges, special food 
and hundreds of pieces of baggage 
were unloaded. On the other hand 
the Maharajah was not traveling ex- 
actly alone, for 30 servants accompa- 
nied him for his 2% months stay. A 
slight man of 52 with a glistening black 
mustache, he is staying at a fashion- 
able London hotel, one room of which 
has been transformed into a Hindu 
temple where the Maharajah daily 
worships for 10 minutes the family 
goddess, a small golden image. This 
Indian potentate, the first ruler of 
Mysore to leave the country, is for- 
bidden by his religion to eat meat, 
eggs, fish or fowl. Neither can he 
smoke or drink. At home in Madras, 
the Maharajah wears western clothes 
with a gold-flecked turban, rules over 
6,500,000 people and has a personal 
fortune of 400 million dollars. Fre- 
quently he entertains and on a lavish 
scale, as when Edward VIII, then 
Prince of Wales, visited him a fleet of 
80 automobiles was maintained to care 
for the Prince’s entourage. And at 
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state dinners he has a miniature rail- 
way which runs around the banquet- 
ing table where guests may pick up 
rare delicacies from the electric train 
as it slips by. 

Chiang Chin-ko, who repudiated his 
father, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, dictator of the Central Chinese 
government, for the latter’s alleged 
exploitation and betrayal of the Chi- 
nese people, is now a_ full-fledged 
Communist, working in Moskva. The 
son of General Chiang, arch-foe of 
Communism, by a wife now divorced, 
he went to Russia in 1926 to study and 
on completing the academic work took 
a job in a plant as an ordinary laborer, 
rising steadily until he became head 
of a department with 4,000 workers 
under him. He now has a salary of 
700 rubles a month and his own pri- 
vate apartment—a decided luxury in 
Russia. ¥ 

——___<-<.——____. 


OLDEST LIVING THING 


The mighty redwood of California, 
towering hundreds of feet in the air, 
and the cypress of Mexico, with its 
immense girth, may be forced to pass 
the honor of being the oldest living 
thing in the world on to a little 10-inch 


shrub growing in Pennsylvania. The 
oldest redwoods in California have 


been reaching slowly skyward for the 
last 40 centuries and the most an- 
cient cypress in Mexico has been ex- 
tending its now-gigantic girth for a 
period estimated at between 5,000 and 
10,000 years. But the little box huckle- 
berry, 30 miles north of Harrisburg 
on Loshs Run, has been engaged in the 
business of growing to a height of 
less than a foot for the last 12,000 
years. At least, that is the estimate 
of botanists. A more dignified if less 
popular name for this fragile looking 
little shrub which has such an ap- 
parent disregard for centuries is, Gay- 
lussacia brachysera. The Loshs Run 
patch was discovered in 1920. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT | 





A deadly poison can be extracted 
from milk. 

The earth’s age is 
2,500,000,000 years. 

Normal body temperature is about 
98.6 degrees. 

Night air is not harmful. 

During the last 25 years total mile- 
age of rural mail routes has increased 
more than 34 per cent, while the num- 
ber of carriers has decreased from 
41,559 to 34,763. 

It takes approximately 5,000 bees to 
weigh a pound. 

Even the trees are subject to police 
regulation in Summerville, S. C. 

The Texas Centennial Exposition 
now showing cost $25,000,000. 

The average house fly carries about 
1,000,000 germs, but loads of 20, 30 or 
40 million germs are not uncommon. 

Your body loses enough heat in an 
hour to raise a half gallon of water 
to the boiling point. 

The Farm Credit Administration has 
loaned more than $3,700,000,000. 


estimated at 
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SCIENTIFIC 


ELECTRICITY RESTORES LIFE 


A group of New York engineers de- 
scribed recently before the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, in 
Pasadena, a method for restoring life 
to victims of electric shock. Strange- 
ly enough the agent used in this meth- 
od to cause the heart to once again 
take up its work is another electric 
shock more powerful than the first. 
This method which includes artificial 
respiration both before and after ad- 
ministration of the reviving shock has 
proved successful in about 60 per cent 
of the experiments conducted on ani- 
mals, it was reported. It was also 
said that while current with intensi- 
ties of one-tenth ampere may cause 
the heart to stop, reviving shocks may 
be as high as 25 amperes. 


NOVAE AND COSMIC RAYS 


Scientists who believe that the mys- 
terious and highly penetrating cosmic 
rays shooting in from space have their 
source in novae, or new stars, such as 
the one which exploded recently on 
the borders of the constellation of 
Cepheus and Lacerta are now having 
their innings. This school is led by 
Drs. Bade and Zwicky who built a 
well developed hypothesis upon the 
suggestion of the German, Dr. Walter 
Nernst, that rays may emanate from 
exploding suns. When Nova Hercu- 
lis flared up a little later measure- 
ments were taken and the result was 
that cosmic radiation from the direc- 
tion of the nova was two per cent 
greater than from other directions. 
Now from Dr. Zwicky comes the an- 
nouncement that Dr. J. Clay, of the 
Netherlands, observed an increase in 
cosmic radiation four weeks before 
the recent stellar flare-up was discov- 
ered. This observation complicates 
matters by suggesting, in contradic- 
tion of Einstein, that some cosmic rays 
travel faster than light and that those 
thrown out by the explosion beat the 
light given off at the same time to 
earth. Scientists are not taking this 
suggestion very seriously because of 
the lack of supporting evidence and 
because of their inability to see how 
the rays could get the energy needed 
for such speed. But the more that is 
learned of novae and cosmic rays, the 
more difficult it becomes to disregard 
the former as a possible source of 
the latter. 


THE EARTH FROM SPACE 


The great domed planetariums now 
built in a number of large cities in 
this country and Europe have, as far 
as star positions are concerned, con- 
quered time. The operators of the 
big dumbbell-shaped star projectors 
which transform the domes of these 
star theaters into firmaments indis- 
tinguishable from the actual heavens 
can turn time backwards or forwards. 
They can show their audiences how 
the stars appeared to the ancient cave 
man‘ and how they will look 50,000 











years hence, Also, in showing the 
motion of stars, they can turn years 
and centuries into seconds. 

A small model of a somewhat simi- 
lar structure, recently displayed at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, could, if built on its full scale, 
treat space as time has been treated 
by the planetariums. It could take its 
spectators 20,000 miles outward from 
the surface of the earth and show 
them their planet just as it would ap- 
pear from that distance as it floats 
in space. As conceived by its de- 
signer, this “Cosmosarium” consists 
of a large hollow ball] 128 feet in di- 
ameter. Within its shell is a spiral 
stairway by which spectators could 
go up one side and down the other. 
This stairway opens on to the dark- 
ened interior of the structure in the 
center of which hangs an illuminated 
20-foot model of the earth, rotating 
slowly on its axis. Points of light 
projected on the black inner surface 
of the shell mark the positions of the 
other planets. In such a structure the 
designer believes the deception of 
reality would be as perfect as that 
of a planetarium. 


VIRGINIA’S MOUNTAINS 


In a recent report before the Vir- 
ginia Academy of Sciences, Charles 
Butts, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
gave the history of Virginia’s famous 
Blue Ridge mountains. The story, 
pieced together by Butts after years 
of study of Virginia’s rock formations, 
extends backward for half a billion 
years. At that time life on earth was 
just beginning and Virginia was a 
low, flat region, rocky and completely 
barren. Butts has learned, however, 
that at this period a vast strip of land 
extending from Newfoundland through 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





A vaccine for the prevention of 
meningitis developed by a United 
States Army doctor and tested in Mis- 
souri and Kansas C. C. C. camps has 
promise of success, according to pre- 
liminary reports, 

A nine-lens camera which will 
photograph 600 square miles from a 
height of 30,000 feet was recently com- 
pleted for the Department of Com- 
merce. It is to be used in mapping 
the country’s coast line. 

By use of a mass spectrograph which 
deflects moving charged atoms by 
amounts proportional to their masses 
Dr. K. T. Bainbridge, of Harvard, has 
determined the weight of the hydro- 
gen atom as 0.000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,002 of a gram. 

High altitudes speed up the vital 
processes of the body, according to a 
report by Dr. R. Campbell in “The 
Swiss Medical Weekly.” Dr. Camp- 
bell also says the change is beneficial 
to lowlanders provided there is a suf- 
ficient store of reserve energy to meet 
the new demands on the body. 

The modern drug, ephedrin, has 
been found in the ancient Chinese 
medicine, powdered dried bullfrog. 
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and beyond Virginia began to sink 
The sea flowed into this trough an 
then began a long period during whi: 
ancient rivers dumped sediment in| 
the depression. As the trough fille 
however, the base rock continued | 
sink and an immensely thick layer 
sedimentary rock was formed. TT! 
Blue Ridge mountains came into e 
istence,- this scientist claims, abo 
200,000,000 years ago. At that ti 
the shrinking of the cooling earth » 
an immense pressure on its crust 
the region of Virginia and it buck! 
upward along the line of the anci: 
trough where the rock was weak« 
forming the Blue Ridge range. Si: 
then nature has turned her efforts 
ward wearing these mountains aw 
by wind and rain. 


RACE PREFERMENT DEBATED 


A few weeks ago Dr. Franz B: 
stepped down from active service 
professor of anthropology at Colu 
bia university. The views of this 
year-old scientist on some of the c 
rent questions on race make his | 
tirement particularly interesting | 
day. Although he was born and ed 
cated in Germany Dr. Boas does | 
join with Hitler and his Nazi follow: 
in their exaltation of the so-call 
Aryan race.- While they hold tl! 
culture and human progress is < 
pendent upon the Nordics in spite 
the fact that some of the dark 
skinned peoples had established hi 
civilizations when the “blond sup: 
men” of Germany were still rank b 
barians, Dr. Boas holds human |! 
havior is governed wholly by « 
vironment. Not only does he d 
agree with certain of the Nazi tene! 
but also says the racial animosities « 
today which the Nazis are helping | 
create are turning modern civilizati 
from a sane path of progress. To t 
it all off he says there is no such thi 
as race—that Europe, and this i: 
cludes the Aryans, is a hodge-podge « 
different strains, and there is no pu 
race on earth, 

In this country where scientific r 
search is not so clouded by patriot! 
emotion, Dr. Boas finds many suppor! 
ers and his books are not sorted ou 
and burned as they were in Nazi Ge: 
many. American researchers wi! 
will not take without proof such stat: 
ments as that of Hans Guenther tha 
“the soul of a Nordic is as fair as h 
body” see no more racial superiori! 
in the blue-eyed Aryan than in tl! 
slant-eyed Oriental. Prof. E. A. Hoo 


ton, of Harvard says there is no sci- 


entific justification for race prefer! 
ment in any degree and statistics sho, 
that all racial types are equally rep 
resented among criminals and desi: 
able citizens alike. Even the assume 
racial inferiority of the Negroes whic! 
gave justification for the early en 
slavement of that race in this coun 
try must fall before the facts of sci 
entific research. 

ce ee Se 





Benjamin Franklin’s “Poor Rich 


ard’s Almanac” said: “Where there's 


marriage without love, there will b« 
love without marriage.” 
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AVIATION 


he basis for the future control of 
r traffic was laid recently when 
cretary of Commerce Roper desig- 
ited 73 air routes as civil airways. 
(hese airways, all of which are now 
being flown by scheduled planes, are 
ch 50 miles in width. Most of them 
re equipped with lights, emergency 
nding fields, radio beacons, etc. 
Recent appointment of the three- 
in board by the War Department to 
lect a site near Fairbanks, Alaska, 
r a permanent air base is the first 
sible move made to fulfill the pro- 
sions of the Wilcox Air Base Act 
ice its passage last year. The de- 
irtment has, however, been studying 
situation and making plans for the 
tablishment of the ring of defensive 
ses around the country called for 
the act. At present, nothing much 
is been said about either the Alaska 
ise or those which will eventually 
built in other parts of the coun- 











vy. It is understood, however, that- 


present plans call for seven besides 
1e one in the northern territory. This 
oposed ring of bases hooks up in 
he air defense system with the Gen- 
11 Headquarters air force created 
st year. That new unit was formed 
rr its mobility. With very short 
notice it can mass in any corner of 
the country and immediately hurl it- 
elf against an invader. Each of the 
w bases will be large enough and 
well enough equipped to accom- 
odate the entire 1,000 planes in the 
iit, it is understood. 
\irplane service over the Atlantic 
med closer recently as_ British 
ins for the creation of a huge air 
rminal at Portsmouth became 
own. According to plans approv- 
| by the Portsmouth Town Council 
ingstone harbor at that city will be 
mverted into an inland lake as a 
nding place for seaplanes and sev- 
ral hundred acres of ground will be 
repared as a landing field for land 
lanes. In all the project is expected 
» cost about $6,000,000 and to convert 
Portsmouth into the largest air termi- 
il in the world with air traffic flow- 
g into it from all parts of the Brit- 
h Empire and the world. At the 
me time plans for the terminal were 
eing made public the finishing touch- 
were being put on the first unit in 
ritain’s new fleet of flying boats with 
hich she will improve her empire 
outes and establish a plane service 
‘ross the Atlantic. This Atlantic 
rvice which is expected to be start- 
d early in 1937 will be carried on in 
ooperation with American operators. 
lwo of the new English flying boats 
id two American clippers will make 
eekly trips over the British-Amer- 
in route. 
Not only are the new British flying 
ats beginning to roll out of the fac- 
ry, but that unorthodox composite 
lane being developed in an English 
plant is nearing completion. In this 
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STAR BLADES | 






composite craft, a small, fast plane 
loaded so heavily it could not rise by 
itself rides to a height of several 
thousand feet on the back of a larger 
but slower plane. With both then 
moving at the rate of about 100 miles 
an hour the smal] ship leaves the 
mother plane and takes out across the 
ocean. By the time it reaches its des- 
tination it will have consumed enough 
of its load of gasoline so that it can 
land without aid. At least, all this is 
what the builders hope the ship will 
do on its completion. It is not intend- 
ed as a passenger carrier. Instead it 
will be used to carry only mail and ex- 


press. Speed is this strange craft’s 
primary object. 
On July 1, this year, there were 


2,402 airports and landing fields in 
the United States, according to a re- 
port by the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
Of this total 701 were lighted for 
night use. 


TIMELY TOPICS 


(Continued from page 3) 








fruits are expected to be considerably 
smaller than in recent years, due pri- 
marily to a late and widespread spring 
frost and not the drought. Vegetable 
production as a whole will probably 
be nearly as large as last year. But 
the production of meats other than 
poultry during the 1936-1937 market- 
ing period will depend largely upon 
the size of the 1936 corn crop and the 
corn crop has already been burned 
out in many counties. Based upon 
even July conditions prospects were 
that meat production would be four 
per cent less than in 1935-1936 and 13 
per cent less than the average for 
1925-1929. Since the worst of the 
drought has been after July 1 the pro- 
duction will be considerably less. Both 
higher and lower prices were said to 
be in prospect for farm products. 


—their keenness 


never varies 











@ MADE SINCE 1880 
by the inventors of 
the original safety 
razor, Star Single- 
edge Blades have 

56 years of precision ex- 

perience stropped into 

their keen, long-lasting 
edges. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, mail 10c to 

Dept. PF-8, Star Blade Divi- 

sion, 88 Johnson Street, 

Brooklyn, New York. 


FIT GEM AND EVER-READY 
RAZORS 



























Higher prices were forecast for a 
number of products, including butter, 
cheese, eggs, and the better grades of 
cattle. Lower prices were forecast 
for potatoes, hogs, lambs, poultry and 
wool. Feed grain prices have already 
risen as a result of the national 
calamity. 
ee 


AMERICA’S OLYMPIC HOPES 


With enthusiasm and determination 
characteristic of amateur athletes, the 
American Olympic track and _ field 
team sailed recently for Germany. 
Upon this team of 334 young men and 
women rests America’s hope for suc- 
cess in the Olympic contests to be held 
this month in the new Berlin stadium. 
Having proved that they represent the 
best the United States has to offer in 
the way of amateur athletic skill, it 
has fallen their lot to turn Olympic 
championships toward America. 

Possessed of the same spirit that in- 
spired the athletes of ancient Greece 
who met to test their skill at Olympic 
games centuries before the birth of 
Christ, the measure of hope and de- 
termination for victory held by these 
young Americans is not dependent 
upon their actual chances to win. As 
a matter of fact, however, athletic 
leaders believe the group now in Ber- 
lin is the strongest Olympic team the 
United States has ever organized. 
There is a potential winner in every 
one of the running events, and the 
coaching staff believes the strength 
of America’s distance men give them 
a good chance against the running 
Finns. Also with 325-pound Jack Tor- 
rence to put the shot and other men 
equally well fitted for their jobs, it 
is thought there is a good chance for 


some championships in most of the 
field events. 
go ———_—__— 
THE REASON 
"Twas not an act of chivalry 
Nor yet the fear of scorn; 


He offered her his trolley seat 
To keep her off his corn. 
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And Now to Elect 
The President 


For the 37th time in the history of 
our present government the citizens 
of the United States are headed for 
the polls to elect a president—a chief 
executive who will direct the fortunes 
of the nation for four years. Some- 
times, when the incumbent has been 
a popular president the voters decide 
to retain him for a second term. This 
has happened 11 times in the polling 
history of the nation. On the other 
hand, nine incumbents who were can- 
didates to succeed themselves were 
defeated. Two others were elected to 
succeed themselves after first rising 
to the presidency from the vice presi- 
dency on the death of a president. In- 
cidentally, none have been elected to 
a third term—not because of a specific 
law but because of a precedent estab- 
lished by George Washington, the first 
president. 

There are two distinct steps to the 
White House—nomination and elec- 
tion, Nomination of candidates has 
already been accomplished by the two 
predominant parties, the Democratic 
and Republican, as well as the Social- 
ist, Union (more, commonly known as 
the Third Party), Prohibition and 
Communist. The airwaves are already 
filled with oratory as part of the next 
and final step—election. Recently 
Pathfinder gave an explanation of the 
complex methods the parties used in 
picking their candidates. The method 
of choosing one of the candidates on 
election day as prescribed by the Con- 
stitution is no less complicated. As a 
matter of fact, the people do not vote 
for the president and vice president 
but for “electors” who meet in the 
various states and usually cast the 
electoral vote for the states as a unit. 
Each state is entitled to as many elec- 
toral votes as that state has members 
of Congress. But no member of the 
House or Senate may be an elector. 

Electors are selected by different 
methods and are often little known 
to the public. The most frequently 
used method of selection is to name 
them at state conventions. In one or 
two others the presidential candidates 
name their own slate of electors. But 
since the electors are named for the 
state and not by districts the party 
getting a plurality of votes usually gets 
all the electoral votes of that state 
hence the results of an election be- 
come known in a few hours after the 
polls close unless the voting is un- 
usually close. However, the electoral 
vote of a state is occasionally split 
since the electors are voted for indi- 
vidually instead of a unit. For in- 
stance, in 1880 Californians elected 
only five of the six Democratic elec- 
tors; in 1904 one Republican and six 
Democratic electors were elected in 
Maryland, and in 1916 West Virginia 
gave Wilson one and Hughes eight of 
the nine electoral votes. 

Because of the many walk-outs and 
presence of factionalism in both ma- 
jor parties as well as the recent rapid 








growth of partisan leagues the selec- 
tion of electors will be watched this 
year with more than usual interest. 
Despite optimistic claims by chairmen 
of both major parties the general opin- 
ion of political observers is that the 
final result may be close. Taking 
cognizance of this fact, party leaders 
have warned state organizations to be 
unusually vigilant in selection of 1936 
electors. Legally, an elector may vote 
for any candidate he wishes although 
morally bound to vote for the candi- 
date of the party he represents. For 
more than a century no elector has 
cast his ballot in opposition to his 
party. 

On the first Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December the electors 
meet at places designated by the legis- 
latures of their respective states and 
cast their individual votes for presi- 
dent and vice president. After this is 
done the electoral college has no 
further legal existence. Their ballots 
are certified and transmitted to the 
President of the Senate. On the sixth 
day of January Congress meets in a 
joint session at which time the Presi- 
dent of the Senate opens the ballots 
of the electoral college which are 
then publicly counted. Those candi- 
dates who have received the highest 
number of votes are declared elected— 
that is, quoting from the Constitution, 
“if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors.” 

But what happens if no candidate 
has a majority of the electoral vote? 
Quoting further from the 12th Amend- 
ment we find that it is provided that 
“if no person have such majority, **** 
the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot the pres- 
ident.” In such an election the House 
must choose a president from the per- 
sons, not exceeding three, receiving 
the highest electoral vote. Repre- 
sentatives, however, cannot vote indi- 
vidually; state delegations must vote 
as a unit, each state having one vote. 
Although a quorum for this purpose 
need consist only of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the states, 


LD: 


fae pO 


—Washington Post 


**Rub-a-dub-dub, three men in a tub’”’—the 
Coughlinites, the Townsendites and the 
Inflationists. 


* The Pathfinder 


WELL CARRY 
42° STATES /” 





—Washington Post 


Mr. Voter finds it hard to reconcile th: 
claims of the rival campaign managers. 


a majority of ALL the states is nec« 
sary to elect. That is to say that sinc 
there are now 48 states there must } 
representatives present from at leas! 
32 of them in order for a vote to |! 
taken and at least 25 votes must ! 
cast for a candidate to be elected. 

Such a situation has arisen on) 
twice in the history of our gover: 
ment. In 1800 Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr each received 73 elector 
voles and after a long and bitter co 
troversy Jefferson was elected, Bur 
automatically becoming vice preside 
since this was before adoption of thy 
12th Amendment. Again in 1824 non 
of the candidates, four in number, r: 
ceived: a majority of the electoral vot 
but John Quincy Adams, who had ri 
ceived a smaller electoral vote tha 
Andrew Jackson, was chosen on tl! 
first ballot. 

Of course this question naturally 
rises: What would happen if th 
House disagrees and gives no candi 
date a majority before January 2! 
when the president is due to take of 
fice? Then the vice president-ele 
becomes president “as in the case o 
death or other constitutional disa 
bility of the president.” The sam 
holds true if the president-elect shoul: 
die before he is inaugurated. But sinc: 
the candidates for president and vic 
president, under our present part) 
system, usually get the same numbe! 
of electoral votes, who would be th: 
vice president if the election of a 
president is deadlocked in the House” 
In this event, the election of the vice 
president is thrown to the Senate 
From the two highest numbers on th« 
list the Senate shall choose the vice 
president; a quorum for the purpos: 
shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of senators, and a ma- 
jority of the whole number shall bi 
necessary to a choice. 

This complicated presidential elec 
toral system is due to the fact that 
the framers of our Constitution did 
not believe the masses were qualified 
to select the men for such important 
offices. It was intended that the elec- 
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toral college should be a deliberative 
sroup of men fitted by wisdom and 
experience to choose the chief execu- 
tive of the nation. Yet it is anything 
ut a deliberative body today. Just 
hat would happen if an election 
hould be thrown into Congress and 
1th House and Senate should dead- 
ck on a president and vice presi- 
nt, respectively, is still a matter for 
eculation. Some believe the presi- 
ntial succession act would apply and 
ie Secretary of State would become 
ting president until Congress could 
rovide for another election. Some 
vy we would be without a president 
d no constitutional way of elect- 
ig one. 


PASTIME 


SOLUTION TO DRAWING PUZZLE 
For those who may have had some 
fliculty in solving last week’s draw- 
¢ puzzle here is the proper way to 
» it. Begin at the top and follow the 
ntinuous line until you come to 











BEGIN 


How It Can Be Done 


ie finishing point. The idea in these 
rawing puzzles is to praetice them 
ntil you are able to draw them off 
om memory, quickly, neatly and 
ith the various points closed up. 


SPINNING THE COIN 


An interesting feature to add to the 
ime of “heads or tails” or “spinning 
ie coin” is to be able to tell just 
hen the coin will land heads or tails 
p. This is made possible by pre- 
‘ring the coin beforehand. Simply 
ake a smal] nick in one edge of the 
oin leaving a small projection. If 
1¢ nick is cut on the head edge and 
1e coin is spun with the nick down- 
ard, it will immediately settle down 
tails up.” Likewise, if the nick is on 
ie tail edge, it will settle down 
heads up,” But if the coin is spun 
ithout either nick being downward 
t will merely settle down gradually 
ind either side may be up. 


OBSTACLE RACE FUN 


A thrilling event for any picnic or 
other outdoor party is to divide the 
‘ompany into two lines and have a 
course 25 yards long set with ob- 
stacles for each team, These obstacles 





may be any “time killer’ handy, such 
as going through a barrel, stopping 
in the middle of the course and tak- 
ing off and putting on one’s shoes, 
climbing a fence, etce The course 
should be wide enough for a member 
of each team to race at the same time. 
When the first two players return 
the next two start out. The team 
whose players complete the course 
first wins. 


FUN WITH FIGURES 


Figures are rather drab things when 
reading long statistical reports and the 
like, but when we know how to use 
them they are really entertaining. For 
instance, consider the following. 


11x 11=121 
111 x 111=12321 
1111 x 1111=1234321 
11111 x 11111 = 123454321 
111111 x 111111=12345654321 
1111111 « 1111111 = 1234567654321 
11111111 « 11111111=—123456787654321 


And so on it goes. 


KNOW THIS GENTLEMAN? 
Who knows WHO IS SI OHM? No 
one seems to know him. But you can 
turn this page upside down and still 
be able to read the question WHO IS 


SI OHM? It is indeed a strange sen- 
tence. It reads the same upside down 


as it does right side up. It is just 
another of those little entertainers. 
You can print the question in capital 
letters on paper and have your friends 
read it. Of course, there used to be 

-al Si Ohm. He was George Simon 
Ohm, born at Erlangen, Bavaria, in 
1789, who discovered the fact that 
the flow of electricity was governed 
by quite fixed laws. Thus we have 
the unit of electrical resistence called 
the Ohm as well as Ohm’s laws. 


BRAIN TEASER 


According to latest reports the back- 
to-the-farm movement is still on. Many 
people are returning to the soil in 
hopes of digging out a living or per- 
haps of getting government benefit 
checks. In this week’s brain teaser a 
man buys two farms containing an 
equal number of acres, for $11,520. 
For the first farm he paid $17 more 
an acre than there were acres in the 
farm. For the second farm he paid 
$1 less per acre than there were acres 
in the farm. How much did each farm 
cost him? Answer next week. 














Last Week’s Answer—Henry Smith 
lives 56 miles west and 33 miles south 
or 89 miles from school by auto. Will 
Jones lives 63 miles west and 16 miles 
south or 79 miles from school by auto. 
George Black lives 60 miles west and 
25 miles south or 85 miles from school 
by auto. Dick Ford lives 52 miles 
west and 39 miles south or 91 miles 
from school by auto. And by airplane 
all live just 65 miles from school. 

OE LO, OE, 

Good jobs may still be waiting for 
better men to fill them, but the best 
man for the job doesn’t always get it. 
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® MAKE THINGS wn. 


It’s real fun to make things at home—and it's easy, 
too, if you'll follow the crystal clear plans in Popular 
Mechanics. Articles show how to build furniture, 
boats, toys, novelties, models, etc. And every month 
this big 200-page magazine is crammed full of fasci- 
nating pictures and accounts of daring adventures, 
astounding inventions and new discoveries in avia- 
dion, engineering, electricity, chemistry, physics, 
radio. Written so you can understand it. Don't miss 
this month's issue—a thrilling record of the world’s 
newest wonders—2Sc at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


4 fj LANT 
N73 


Peterman’s Roach Food lures roaches from 
hiding places — they eat, return to nest and die, 
leaving NO ODOR. Food carried back kills 
young and eggs, too. Effective 24 hours a day. 
Guaranteed. Get a can now. Only 25c, 35c and 
60c at your nearest druggist’s. 


PETERMAN’ 


GREATEST a 


EVER PUBLISHED 
SAVE MONEY Of AADIG! Big new catalog lists thousands 
of items —Radio Sets, Tubes, Parts, Kits, Tools, etc. Everything 
at lowest Wholesale prices. Write for valuable FREE catalog. 


WHOLESALE RADIO wow” Co., Inc. 
901 W. Jackson Bivd., Sept. y CASS, Ge. 


BROMO- 0-MINT: 


CHASES HEADACHES : 
and QUIETS NERVES i 


Acetanilid or Aspirin 


e: At Drug Stores, Fountains, 
i 6. Cafes, Clubs a and nd Bars 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


people with defective hearing and 
—— Conversation, Movies, 
Church and Radio, because they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of ORUAd 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


4. 0. _&. ©. LESHARS, ine. Dept. A, 70 Sth Ave., New York 























EVERYTHING 
IN RADIO 




















NEW INVENTION -titstiny: 
Portraits 
Make money | orders for amazing new kind of por- 


trait that looks and wears like a porcelaine tile, Can be 
made in any size from any 8D apshot. Low price, big com- 


mission, sells on sight. Send name for free offer of your 


own picture and sample outfit. LIFETIME PORTRAIT 
SOCIETY, 1037 Evans Street, Dept. 508-M, Cincinnati, Ohic 








———— 


iG MONEY 
reel SENSATIONAL ay 
—only 99¢ for NAME Yi IMPRINTED 


Xmas folders! Take hundreds of orders. Make big 
money. Newest papers, parchments, designs. Also 
21 *’ All-Poider’ ‘Gift box Asem't only 20c! Never re- 
tailed lesethan $1. Samples FREE onapproval.WRI 
PROCESS, Dep. KG-7, 1956 Se. Trey, CHICAGO 













U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 
4. JOBS! 


START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


MEN—WOMEN 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
GET READY / Dept. N173, Rochester, N. ¥. 
IMMEDIATELY Sf Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
(1) 32 page book with list of many 
Common educa- sf S. Government Big Pay Jobs 
tion usually obtainable. (2) Tell me how to get 





sufficient. Sone of these jobs. 

Bie COPPER Ff Mame ooo cccsscccccscccoscsvecdedl ‘ 
Today , RE hb acnsacdotodebeine 

Sure. GOR x... tiie cdcescssteesseeameal ’ 
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HOME 


POISON IVY AND SUMAC 


Much of summer’s pleasure is taken 
away if a person has a sensitive skin 
which must be kept from contact with 
poison ivy or even at a distance from 
it. Ivy poisoning, or rhus dermatitis 
as the doctors call it, may be actually 
contracted without physical contact 
with the plant. This is because it is 
neither the wood nor the sap that is 
poisonous but the oil that is found in 
the resin canals in the roots, bark, 
leaves and certain parts of the flower. 
This oil may be carried on clothes, 
coats of dogs or even by smoke. 
Poison sumac, recognized by its light 
gray bark and clusters of white ber- 
ries, is equally as bad and should be 
avoided as fuel for a camp fire. Swell- 
ing caused by the sumac is greater 
and lasts longer. 

However, if one does contact these 
plants and becomes poisoned soap and 
water is a first aid measure while the 
Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends a three or four per cent solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate ap- 
plied as a wash. It may stain the skin 
but it cures. If one must pass through 
or work around either of these two 
villains of nature a five per cent 
solution of iron chloride or the same 
proportion of iron chloride mixed 
with alcohol and glycerin applied to 
the skin acts as a preventive. It must 
be allowed to dry on the skin since 
it is the thin coating of iron which 
protects against the poison oil. 


HOW TO WATER GARDEN 


With the hot sun and the absence 
of rain working havoc with the flowers 
and shrubs in the garden, watering 
becomes almost a necessity. But in 
order that the watering be helpful and 
not actually harmful there are several 
points which must be carefully fol- 
lowed. To begin with let the fact be 
firmly impressed upon your mind that 
two or three thorough soakings a 
month are worth more than a sprin- 
kling every morning and evening. The 
best time for watering is in the eve- 
ning. This gives the water more time 
to soak in and get down to the deep 
feeding roots of the plant before the 
hot sun begins to evaporate it. It is 
also wise to try to follow nature a 
little more closely in the method of 
applying the water. Water dashed 
against the ground in a hard stream 
does little good and a great deal of 
harm. It hardens the soil and often 
exposes roots to the sun and air which 





is extremely injurious to plants. Try 
to fashion your watering after rain 


rather than the fire hose. 

A good way to save both time and 
water and at the same time make the 
watering more effective is to build a 
ring of soil around the shrubs and 
evergreens so that it forms a basin 


in which the water will be caught. 
The size of the basin is dependent 


upon the size of the plant but should 


be about as big around as the foliage 
spread. Also remember that cultiva- 
tion is always an aid in the conserva- 
tion of moisture and therefore the 
garden should be worked often. 


CHOOSING CIDER APPLES 

In making cider vinegar many fail 
to obtain a first class product due to 
unwise selection of fruit or use of un- 
ripe or decayed apples for the cider. 
Vinegar, according to requirements of 
many states regulating its sale, must 
contain at least four per cent acetic 
acid. Usually, high acidity of vinegar 
depends on the sugar content of the 
apple and resulting cider. For this 
reason mature apples are more satis- 
factory for cider vinegar than green 
ones. So-called sweet apples are not 
necessarily sweet because they con- 
tain more sugar than other varieties. 
Perhaps they just contain less natural 
fruit acid. Thus, sweet apples may 
not always make the.best cider. 


WAYS TO MAKE GRAPE JUICE 


Grapes are ripe so grape juice 
recipes are in order. If you have no 
pet one of your own here are a couple, 
either of which will be found satis- 
factory: 

To 10 pounds of thoroughly washed 
and sorted blue grapes add two 
quarts of boiling water and then allow 
to simmer over a low fire for about 
one hour and a quarter. After the 
skins and the pulp have separated, 
boil vigorously for about five minutes 
and then pour into a cloth and drain 
for 12 hours. Sweeten the juice with 
four cups of sugar, boil for five min- 








‘GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


Title—Colony of the British Crown. 

Location—Central America, bound- 
ed by Mexico, Caribbean Sea and 
Guatemala. 

Area—8,598 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Sub-tropi- 
cal. Low and swampy along coast, 
gradually succeeded by higher ground, 
rising to Cockscomb Mountains (4,000 
Ft... 

Capital—Belize (Pop. 12,640). 

Population (1931)—51,347 (5.9 to 
sq. mi.). 

Languages—Spanish and dialects. 

Government—Administered by Gov- 
ernor and commander-in-chief, assist- 
ed by Executive Council of six mem- 
bers and a Legislative Council of six 
official and seven unofficial members. 

Ruler—Sir Allen Burns, K. C. M. G. 

Religion—Roman Catholic & others. 

Value of Exports (1934)—$1,042,095. 

Value of Imports (1934)—$1,687,102. 

Chief Exports & Products—Mahog- 
any, cedar, chewing gum, logwood and 
other woods, coconuts, bananas, sugar 
cane, plantains, citrus fruits, vanilla, 
sarsaparilla, rubber, cahoon palm, 
turpentine, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Logging. 

British Honduras represented by 
British Embassy in Washington. 

American Consul in Belize—Culver 
Gidden, 








* The Pathfinde: Augu 
utes and then pour into sterilize — 
bottles and seal. ty 

The second method eliminates mu: 
of the work but takes a great ma 
more jars: Place a cup of washed a; — 
sorted grapes in a sterilized quart ja \DVIC 
add a cup of sugar, fill jar with bo Here 
ing water and seal. Store in a co : - 
place and in three weeks the jui sir 
will be ready to strain and serve. a 

RULES FOR THE OUTDOORS usic 

Vacation time is in full swing youngs 
many are spending their vacations to eat 
weekends camping, hiking or and ™ 
plain picnicking. In this connection | \ccor¢ 
William M. Harlow, New York St Oaklar 
College of Forestry, says it is w over-e! 


to again remind those heading for | 
great outdoors of the rules whi 





—Providence Bulle 


Can’t You Read? 


when observed, always distingui 
the expert from the rank amate! 
Put out your fire; pour on an ext: 
bucket of water after you think it 
out. Never build a fire on humu 
(accumulated plant matter); build 
on sand, other soil or rock. Leave th: 
camp site clean for the next campe 
Break your match before you throw i! 
away; if it is cool enough to break, i! 
is too cool to do any damage. Whe! 
ever you go into the woods always 
carry a pocket knife and matches in 
waterproof container; a compass ma 
come in handy as well. If you com: 
to a spring filled with leaves and s 
on clean it out. Dress in prope! 
clothes, avoid shoes with high hee! 
and carry a sweater or wrap of son 
kind if climbing or going into th 
mountains. 
ee eee 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
The beasts of the field cry also unt 
thee; for the rivers of waters a! 
dried up, and the fire hath devour: 
the pastures of the wilderness.—Jo 
1:20. 
ooo 
WET PAINT 
There is something fascinating 
In a sign that says “Fresh Paint.” 
It tempts us all to see for certain 
If it really is or ain’t. 











36 inch 

We touch the painted surface lightly Seton 
Nothing wrong im that, you know, helpful 

2 7 ™ for adul 


Just to satisfy our feeling 150; wii 


By the proving that it’s so. Edition 
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WOMEN 


\DVICE AGAINST FORCED EATING 


Here is sweet news for those moth- 
rs who worry about their young 
hildren not eating enough whole- 
yme food. It should also be sweet 
usic to the ears of the millions of 
suungsters who are literally forced 
to eat much more than they require 
nd many things they do not like. 
According to Dr. Clifford. Sweet, of 
Oakland, Cal., malnutrition has been 
over-emphasized until it has become 











LATEST FASHIONS 





9922—Various activities invite this smartly tailored 
rtwaist frock with pleated sleeves, action back, 
yoke and novel, notched collar. Designed for 
+ to 20 years and 32 to 44 bust. A 16 requires 334 
rds 36 inch fabric. 
9827—This ‘‘gay deceiver’ boasts a removable pep- 
m which transforms it into a fetching one-piece 
xk. You'll like the brief sleeves, trim yoke and 
aunty button accents. Designed for 12 to 20 years 
one 30 to 40 bust. A 16 requires 34% yards 36 inch 
ric, 
4019—A crisp ruffle edges the surplice lines of this 
enderizing matron’s frock. There’s nothing smarter 
an flared or puffed sleeves and slim panel in the 
mt skirt. Designed for 16 to 20 years and 34 to 
bust. A 36 requires 3%°g yards 39 inch fabric. 
2683—Back to school goes this action-loving young- 
er in her pantie frock of gingham or percale! She’s 
pecially fond of her Peter Pan collar, saucy yoke 
id sleeves and pleats. Designed for 2 to 10 years 
4 6 requires 24% yards 36 inch fabric 
161—Attractive, and practical fof busy mornings— 
is slimming wrap-around frock! Easy to don, 
o—with its jiffy tie sash, comfy short sleeves and 
becoming round neckline. Designed for 14 to 20 
years and 32 to 46 bust. A 16 requires 312 yards 
6 inch fabric. 








Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
i5e; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your mame and address clearly written to Fashion 
Edition, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





a menace to the peace of mind of 
mothers. In a recent address before 
the American Medical Association Dr. 
Sweet declared that by simply letting 
children choose their own food moth- 
ers could prevent many food difficul- 
ties. Most mothers worry because 
their children do not eat enough and 
Dr. Sweet thinks it largely due to 
their desire to feed someone which 
is an inseparable part of the maternal 
instinct. Even when advised not to 
urge or coax their children to eat, he 
has found, mothers still coax. Here 
is how he solves this vexing eating 
problem. First he asks the mother to 
let the child direct his or her own 
-ating for three weeks, during which 
time the mother is to keep an accurate 
record of what and how the child 
eats. Frequently, he claims, after the 
written record is kept for a time the 
mother finds out that the child is 
really eating more than she thought 
and the worry is over. 


SHY BOYS MAKE BEST HUBBIES 

Mrs. Grace L. Elliott, psychologist 
and writer, advises girls they cannot 
expect marital bliss if they pick out 
the most popular men in town or in 
college. “The most popular men in 
college usually do not make the best 
husbands,” she says. She thinks the 
shy boys, and especially the shy col- 
legians, make the best husbands, and 
advises the girls to concentrate on the 
latter. In her opinion “it takes more 
than a pretty face and physical charm 
to make a worthwhile relationship 
between men and women.” 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Red raspberries will keep better if 
picked early in the morning. 

Fresh peach stains can be removed 
from linen with a weak solution of 
chloride of lime. 

Many housekeepers have found that 
a hanging mirror will often brighten 
up a dark corner. 

Salt will curdle milk. 

Baking powder biscuits and cookies 
rise better and brown more evenly 
on baking sheets than they do in pans. 

Tea and coffee stains can some- 
times be removed from china cups by 
rubbing them with a damp cloth dip- 
ped in baking soda. 

A teaspoon of borax in the last 

vater in which white clothes are 
rinsed will whiten them surprisingly. 

A little quicklime placed in infested 
areas will drive away any kind of ants. 

Do not wring embroidery after 
washing. Press out as much moisture 
as possible between the folds of a 
towel, then spread on a towel or 
blotter to dry, face up. 

Clear boiling water will remove 
tea stains from table linen. 

Cretonne slip covers will retain 
their color better if washed in bran 
water. 

ee 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Those that are good manners at the 
court are as ridiculous in the country 
as the behavior of the country is most 
mockable at the court. 

—As You Like It, Act III, Scene 2. 
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Each year we hear from thousands of Hay Fever and 
Rose Cold sufferers telling about the QUICK RELIEF 
they get with Schiffmann's ASTHMADOR. Keep a 
supply on hand. Your druggist has it in powder, 
cigarette and pipe mixture form. But insist on 
Schiffmann's ASTHMADOR. long endorsed 
by asthmatics as well! as those subject to 
hay fever. Or write for a free trial sup- 
ply of all three. R. Schifimann 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Dept. O 


















SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 

COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 





NEURITIS! 


ARTHRITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands. A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph,D.,209-M St., Hallowell, Maine. 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. Z-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 











{ New style Watch or Alarm 


Clock given for selling 8 
boxes ROSEBUD Salve or 8 
boxes ROSELETTS laxative 
tablets at 26c each. Order the 
8 you prefer. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 107, Woouseoro, MARYLAND. 


HISKEY HABIT cur# 
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Send for FREE TRIAL of Noxalco, « 
guaranteed harmless home treatment. Can be gives 
secretly in food or drink to anyone who drinks or craves Gin, 
Whiskey, Home Brew, Wine, Moonshine, etc. Your request 
for Free Trial brings « trial supply by return mail and fall $2.00 
treatment which you ‘may try under a 30 day refund guarantee. 


Try 
Noxaico at our risk. ARLEE CO., Dept. H-41, BALTIMORE, MD. 


coLtor your HAIR MENEw 


— FRENCH 
any shad . na Ge euanaro MOLOR. Can't teaet WAY 


colors roota, leaves hair soft, natural; permits 
perm. wave. Free Book Monsieur Valligny, Opt 8-A, 254 W. 3182, ALY. 


Six Magazines A= 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 
1 


Woman's World 10 Leghorn World 











@ Mothers’ Home Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
8 Cloverleaf Amer. Review12 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 

5 Good Stories 14 Home Arts Needlecraft 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 

8 The Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol, 

9 


Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. Each magazine for one year. 
—_ — — — —ORDER BLANK—- —- —- = = 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


(112) 3147516) 718/9|10) 11 112113114] 15106107118 J 
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Tough Climate 
and Hard Times 
Go Hand in Hand 


(Continued from page 1) 


that the weather is going Democratic— 
or going Republican. William E. 
Wampler, of Westminster, Md., writes 
saying: “I sometimes think you are in 
the pay of the Roosevelt propaganda 
machine or are blindly prejudiced 
toward them. Granting, for the mo- 
ment, that the weather up to July 1, 
would justify the belief that Roosevelt 
would be re-elected—certainly that be- 
lief would now be shattered by the 
continuance of the disastrous drought 
in the West and the oppressive heat in 
the East. Your crack-brained theory 
should now indicate a trend to Re- 
publicanism and a Republican victory 
in November.” 

Yes—precisely so. You've said it, 
Mr. Wampler—and we’ ve said it. We’ve 
already reported that the weather of 
late has “gone Republican”—which in- 
dicates the approaching end of the 
New Deal. We may be accused of 
being wrong—but we’ve laid down 
our theory and we'll abide by it. We 
have said, time and again, that the in- 
dications all pointed to the practical- 
ly certain re-election of Roosevelt— 
but that we would tell our readers 
otherwise if the facts should change. 
The facts have changed. The Path- 
finder hasn’t changed. By consci- 
entiously studying the facts, and ad- 
judging their weight and value, we 
are in a position where we can re- 
port changes which take place week 
by week. We do not have to announce 
an absurd position and then bolster 
it up with facts which are trumped-up. 
True facts have been good enough for 
the old Pathfinder for 42 years—and 
until we can find something better to 
tie to we shall stick to them. But it 
is not our business to run the United 
States, to run the elections—or even 
run the weather. he people should 
not expect too much of us. 

As a matter of fact, this planet is 
still coming out of the ice age. The 
climate is getting gradually warmer 
during this great cycle. And you 
know even President Roosevelt has 
lately proclaimed the existence of 
these “mysterious cycles.” It’s a gain 
when he recognizes this truth, isn’t it? 
We know that all countries—includ- 
ing those in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
and also both the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres—have their climates 
laid down for them by the higher 
powers of Nature. If climate could 
be controlled by local political bosses 
or national planners, some of them 
would surely have gone out after 
votes on that basis long before this. 

Shakespeare has one of his char- 
acters boast: “I can call spirits from 
the vasty deep.” But the other fellow 
retorted: “Why, so can I, or so can 
any man.” Then he added the snap- 
per: “But will they come when you 
do call for them?” 

Anyone can “command” the forces 


of nature—but will they obey? No, 
certainly not. Must it then be a hope- 
less fate for us humans to live on this 
old. planet, which has been the scene 
of a constantly improving existence 
for countless millions of years? No. 
We can learn how to GO WITH 
Mother Nature—and learn better than 
to GO AGAINST her decrees. We can, 
if we have the will, learn the secret 
of “Plenty,” without having to rob 
our neighbors or make them divide 
what they have with us. 

It is still a fact that hard times do 
not “just happen”—like Topsy. They 
are the logical effect of policies which 
are just as certain to result that way 
as the sun is to rise tomorrow. You 
don’t know that the sun is going to 
rise tomorrow. There ‘is no way of 
proving it. But the fact that it has 
always come up that way is enough 
to convince any reasonable person 
that it will do the same tomorrow. 
The cycles which produce hard times 
and money scarcity are just as sure 
as the cycle which is caused by the 
diurnal rotation of the globe. 

Many people who live inland and 
have never seen the ocean do not 
realize that there is such a thing as 
tides. At least they don’t believe that 
the tides could be caused by the moon. 
To them, this seems the limit of ab- 
surdity. And they’re the same way 
about drought cycles. The facts are 
practically all one way—and still 
there are great masses of people who 
refuse to look them in the face and 
reckon with them. They would rather 
listen to the political slicksters, who 
tell them that it is a simple matter to 
double your money by cutting it in 
two, or that something can be made 
out of nothing. 

The politicians who tell the people 
such tales as this are smart fellows. 
Usually you can find them holding 
down a public office of some sort. 
Some of them are so smart that they 
will work one party this year, and 
work some other party the next time— 
and always get away with it. Find 
a good fat salary and you will find 
plenty of suckers right there. Find a 
trough full of swill and you will find 
a bunch of politicians with “their feet 
in the trough’—as Teddy Roosevelt 
put it. As long as the people show 
that they have only 12-year-old minds 
and that they will fall for the cheapest 
little skin games, we must expect to 
suffer and suffer and suffer. 

The Pathfinder originated the idea 
of connecting up politics with the 
climatic cycles. Now this is the ac- 
cepted thing. Numerous authorities 
are hard at work studying all the de- 
pressions and panics of the past, so as 
to try to get some line on what hap- 
pened. They realize that if they could 
once conquer the principles involved, 
they might be able to “hedge,” as it 
is called and keep on the safe side of 
the fence. Some of the smarter ones 
think they might learn how to beat 
the game. Undoubtedly some of them 
will beat it. They will learn to buy 
cheap and sell high—instead of buy- 
ing high and having to sell cheap, and 


The Pathfinde: 


then expecting, some way, to con: 
out with a profit. 

The science of climatology tells y 
that the hot and cold and dry a; 
wet cycles have existed from the ve; 
earliest records. In fact the san 
facts are written in the deposits . 
silt dating back millions of yea: 
They are confirmed by the rings 
growth of the ancient trees of Ca 
fornia. They are proved by the ; 
grations of the Mayas and other hi 
ly civilized races of the past in 
own western territory. The Ency: 
pedia says: “Recent excavations 
southern Greenland have shown |! 
its climate was far more favora! 
in the 10th century than it is tod 
Baffin bay was at that time free fr: 
ice. In western America, the va: 
tions in the levels of lakes, confirn 
by other evidence, indicated that th 
was a long dry period which en 
about 1000 B. C., followed by a pe: 
of high rainfall reaching a str 
maximum at about 400 B. C. A | 
dry period began about A. D. 400 ; 
continued until about 1250, with « 
break about 1000. And there wa 
further dry spell in the 15th centu: 

It would indeed be a discovery 
it could be proved that such p 
schemes as leaf-raking, tree-planti 
or soil-erosion ditching could count 
act, even in the slightest degree, | 
effects of the great climatic swi 
which have made their marks on | 
earth from the most remote geolos 
eras and have continued right u; 
the present moment. Such a dis: 
ery would be entitled to be rated 
the classic old newspaper headi: 
“INTERESTING IF TRUE.” If true 
would be most interesting. EF 
when it’s not true it’s still inter: 
ing—perhaps even more interesti 
to those who want to know the fa 
and are not afraid to face them. 








CURRENT SIMILES 


As certain as the way most vot: 
will cast their ballots notwithstand 
ing all of the campaign oratory b 
tween now and November. 

As unbalanced as most budgets. 

As liberal as most bathing bea 
rules. 

As fat as our chance of collect 
the war debts. 

As overworked as the Kansas b 
anced budget story. 

As sharp as campaign thrusts. 

As devastating as prolonged drough! 

As empty as some political charges 
and counter-charges. 

As prosperous as an iceman i! 
northern Alaska. 

As hard as deciding what we ca 
afford to eat these days. 

As invigorating as taking a politic 
“walk.” 

As effective as a League of Nation 
decision. 

As bright as any third party chances 

—— 





This is the time of year when a! 
the no-tipping signs should be 0! 
the canoes. 
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Our Military Bands 
: Are as Old as 
| Our Nation Itself 


Those who have enjoyed concerts 
by our three great military bands, 
\rmy, Navy and Marine, are prene to 
overlook the fact that other nations 
iso have great bands of which they 
re justly proud. This is partly due 
to the fact that foreign bands seldom 

ve an opportunity to “show off” 
for the benefit of other countries, On 
the other hand, advent of the radio 
has constantly kept our own military 
bands before the public and has 
brought their cheer and fine music to 

illions who are otherwise denied 

n opportunity to hear them. A week 
seldom passes that at least one of these 
bands does not broadcast a nation- 

ide concert. 

Nevertheless, other nations also have 
bands ranking high in the musical 
world. There is the Garde Republi- 
caine in Paris said by some to be the 
finest band in all the world. It is a 
purely honorary organization selected 
from the best musicians who serve 
without pay. England has many first 
class bands including the Royal 
Horse Guards, Grenadier Guards and 
the Coldstream Guards besides the 
Scotch, Irish and Welsh bands. The 
band which officiates at royal func- 
tions is the Royal Artillery Band, or- 

inized in 1762 with only eight mem- 
bers but now numbering nearly 100. 

inada has a number of fine bands 
cluding the Grenadier Guards, 
ueen’s Own and the Kilties, the 
tter a Scotch group. Prior to the 
orld war Germany was noted for 

fine bands, band leaders and its 
irtial music. It is said that the 
iilippine Constabulary Band tops all 
hers in the Far East. 
Music was one of the graces of life 
irefully cultivated by races rising 
1 the scale of early civilization. 
gyptians and Greeks had their harps, 
utes, trumpets, gingres (primitive 
boes) and drums. Thus it is only 
itural that music should become a 
irt of army life not only for enter- 
iinment and cultural purposes but to 
rouse flagging spirits while on the 
arch. Little is known of military 
usic, however, before the 17th cen- 
iry when such music consisted main- 
of fife and drum. 

During the 18th century other in- 
truments were added such as oboes, 
rench horns, trumpets and trombones 
nd more attention given to creating 

inds as we know them today. Soon 
very nation in Europe recognized the 
sefulness of such organizations. 
hose who had their doubts profited 
reatly by the experience of France 

ho once abandoned her military 
inds on grounds of economy, Spirit 
nd discipline of her service men fell 

’ such an alarming degree that the 
sands were soon reinstated. 

In our own country the military 
and dates back to Revolutionary days 
when fife and drum music sounded 





the call to arms. Oldest of our three 
national military bands is the United 
States Marine Band. It was organized 
in 1798 and gave its first public per- 
formance in the city of Philadelphia 
in 1800. It went to Washington the 
same year with the transfer of the 
government to that city and until 1830 
it was the only band of a public nature 
in the capital. It has furnished music 
for every president from John Adams 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt and played 
for every White House New Year’s 
Reception from 1801 until this public 
event was recently dropped from the 
White House social calendar. 

Youngest of the service bands is the 
United States Army Band organized 
in 1922 while the United States Navy 
Band is but three years its senior. The 
latter was organized in 1919 with 15 
players selected from the Mayflower 
(then the president’s yacht) and the 
Navy Yard bands. It holds the dis- 
tinction of having made the longest 
trip of the three organizations—to 
Alaska with President Harding. 

Only officers and enlisted men of 
the best qualifications including 
“doubling” on another instrument are 
accepted. Proficiency on two instru- 
ments is required because the bands 
often appear as orchestras, especially 
during the winter. Best of instru- 
ments are furnished the musicians, 
both privates and officers receive extra 
pay and allowances and all members, 
numbering nearly 300, except a few 
privates, live in their own homes in 
or near Washington. A place in this 
band is one of the most sought after 
positions in the service as is shown 
by the long waiting list. There are 
few vacancies, however, despite the 
fact that members often receive 
tempting offers from civil musical 
organizations. 

However, all is not beer and skittles 
in the life of a service musican al- 
though he is excused from practically 
all routine and discipline. He works 
hard. Long rehearsals are held almost 
every day and the popularity of the 
bands are such that they are constant- 
ly in demand with a public appear- 
ance scheduled almost daily. It is 
noticeable that there is little rivalry 
between the bands or individuals. The 
bands are of equal excellence and 
every member an accomplished solo- 
ist. Often the bands or their soloists 
join in giving a special program. 

Incidentally, members of the 211th 
Coast Artillery, Massachusetts Nation- 
al Guard, are proud of the fact that 
their military band predates all of 
the United States service bands and is 
probably the oldest of the American 
military bands. Records show it to 
have been organized Nov. 3, 1772, as 
part of the Independent Company of 
Cadets under the command of John 
Hancock, according to Major Raymond 
D. Fales. Among notable events in 
their records was the arrival of Gen- 
eral Gage as governor of the colony 
and the first visit of George Washing- 
ton to Boston after his inauguration 
as president. The band acted as 
escort on both occasions. 





Pile Tumors Cause 
14 Different Ailments 


If you suffer from piles or any other 
rectal ailment, remember that medical 
authorities are constantly warning 
their patients that it is dangerous to 
neglect these conditions. As many as 
14 distinct ailments, including head- 
aches, nervousness, faulty nutrition, 
physical weakness, loss of vigor, stom- 
ach and liver troubles have been di- 
rectly traced to a neglected case of 
hemorrhoids (piles) or other rectal 
trouble. 

If you suffer from piles or any rec- 
tal ailment write today to the Mc- 
Cleary Clinic, 2482 Elms Blvd., Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo., for their free Book 
which describes their mild treatment 
for these diseases. All correspond- 
ence confidential. The McCleary 
treatment has hae successful in 
thousands of cases. 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


PREE TRIAL ociosent foie 





up—Try a week’ 8 free test of 
a mild, soothing, guaranteed 


treatment, which for 30 years has been giv ing Eczema 
sufferers their “ First Real Night’s Rest. Write 
today—a postal will do. Address 

DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 


241 Park Square 


SEDALIA, MO. 





$3.50 Truss FREE i. 


now or ever— you thie ron fort for tering 
newer rupture method which gives instant 

in most cases. Doctor’s Invention— entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 

not gouge or enlarge opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Reny 0 to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 380 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


OR. KAISER, KAISER, 907 K Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Ma. 


No io JOKE To Be DEAF 


—Every deaf person knows that= 
Mr. Way Ae hineeclt hear his watch tick after 
being deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
Ificia Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 
* They stopped his head 
* noises. They are invisible 
© andcomfortable,no wires 
or batteries. Write for 
TRUE STORY. Aleo 
ton Deafness. 








rtifctal Kar Drum 
E WAY COMPANY 


THE 
724 Hofmann Bide. Detroit. t. Michigan 





New."t Loose False Teeth 


You can now tighten them pe nen 
your mane in your own home oy Dix N’ s o terinde WAR ot 
a total cost of only $1. 00 $1 2C.0.D Nothing else to bay. not 


a temporary powder. Often saves the cost of new pilates. Money 
back immediately if not satisfied. Order today. Circular free. 


Medical Arts Laboratory, e086. Fort Worth, Tex. Tex. 
, LONESOME ? ici". 


ness. I have made thousands happy 

not you? Confidential introductions by let- 
— ter. Nationwide membership. (Established 
> 1924). Continuous personal service. All ages. 
Lots of Christian members. Free partioniass 
sealed. LOS L. REEDER, Bex 548, PALESTINE, TEXAS. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
emazing results Endorsed by doctors 














PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Miami, Oklahoma. 
FREE 
BOOK 





RAISE GIANT FROGS 


START BACKYARD! WE BUY! 
Breeder lays 10, 900 egas, ye carly Frogs sell 
up to $5 dozen. 

AMERICAN FROG ‘CANNING co.. FREE B88 

Dept 145- Re New Orieans, La. 









HAY TREATMENT on TR 
If satisfied. send $1; 
not, it's FREE. Write for 
it today. State which, 


Ww. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, SIDNEY, OM onio 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to ¢arm 
extra money every day. Address: 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 
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Through Highway 
Links Two Great 
American Capitals 


Completion of the highway con- 
necting Laredo, Texas, with Mexico, 
D. F., recently opened by Vice Presi- 
dent Garner and high Mexican offi- 
cials, makes it possible for the first 
time for travelers to motor directly 
from the capital city of the United 
States to that of Mexico. But this is 
important for still another reason. It 
represents the first leg of a proposed 
international highway which, accord- 
ing to the plans of the several govern- 
ments, will eventually unite all the 
nations of the three Americas. These 
plans call for a great Pan-American 


highway starting in Argentina and ex- 
tending northward through South and 


BUNIONSi:i 
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Theamazing action of PEDODYNEis et ee 
for those whose bunions cause a torturing bulge to the 
shoes. Stops pain almost instantly. Reduces swollen 
hump and inflammation so quickly you can soon wear 
smaller, neater shoes withease. Prove itonyourbunion, 
PEDODYNE Is NOT A PAD OR PLASTER TO STICK TO 
TENDER SKIN OR CAUSE MORE BULK IN TIGHT SHOES 


ctmsss=MAIL COUPON@<=s=eeu=y 
Pedodyne Co., DepW 201 180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Hl. y 
“I want to try PEDODYNE.”’ There is no obligation. I 
NAME....... ee eeeeeeererecerese eovccvcesecces 1 
ADDRESS 








26 IN. HIGH 
20 IN. WIDE 








Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
1927-¥ Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 





Find your TRUE IDEAL gromotiy, Unique, 
dignified, confidential plan. Dependable. Write 


DOROTHY DALE, Box 2363, Jacksonville, Florida 


LEADING S@a 
MAGAZINES .o 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


[ ] Home Arts Needlecraft 
2 yrs 











( ] Better Homes & 
Gardens, | yr. < 
Country Home, 2 yrs. i ] Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. ] Screen Book, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Affeld, 1 yr. 
Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 


The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 










Central America to Mexico, D. F. From 
that point two courses would be of- 
fered; one would pass through Laredo 
to the eastern United States and 
Canada while the other would con- 
tinue northward across the western 
United States and Canada to Alaska. 

Mexico in the past has suffered a 
shortage of highways but in recent 
years generous government highway 
appropriations have made _ possible 
great changes of which the recently 
completed road is an outstanding ex- 
ample. The laying down of even a 
graded road along this route which 
was once nothing more than an ancient 
trail and burro path has been no 
mean feat. Great difficulties were en- 
countered in the Sierra Madres with 
their rocky cliffs and deep gorges. A 
few years ago it was a matter of days 
to traverse this mountain range 
mounted on a sure-footed burro or 
horse. Now modern machinery has 
conquered and reduced the trip to a 
matter of hours. The new highway is 
known in Mexico as Camino Na- 
cional No.1. In addition, Mexico now 
has approximately 57,000 miles of 
roads, many of which are suitable 
for motor travel. 

Many interesting contrasts are noted 
in comparing the capital at either end 
of the present highway. Mexico and 
Washington rank among the most 
beautiful cities of the world and each 
is a capital but there most of the re- 
semblance ceases. Situated 7,500 feet 
above sea level Mexico D. F. is guard- 
ed by two spectacular volcanoes— 
Popocatepetl (smoking mountain) and 
Iztaccihuatl (sleeping woman)—each 
towering’ 10,000 feet above the city. 
Here, side by side, one sees examples 
of three civilizations; ancient, colonial 
and modern. Nearby are to be seen 
the Pyramids of the Sun and Moon 
and other evidences of a civilization 
so old the archaeologists have been 
unable to determine its exact origin. 
Then there are the cathedrals, mon- 
asteries and other structures indica- 
tive of the Spanish colonial period. 
Last of all there are the present day 
hotels with all modern conveniences, 
theaters and other structures of the 
20th century. History of Mexico is 
only known definitely as far back as 
the 7th century when the Toltecs 
established their capital at Tula. They 
were followed by the Aztecs who ar- 
rived and _ established themselves 
about 1200. They in turn were invad- 
ed and conquered by the Spaniards. 

On the other hand Washington has 
few buildings today more than a cen- 
tury old for it is but an infant as far 





/ZUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBINGAy 


Now, more than 
ever, you need 
The Pathfinder 
every week— 


(UNEEREQUUAEEGRUEGUREQGRERGREEEE 


right from Wash- 

ington, D.C.,the I tia hie camara a 
Controlling Cen- = St. or R. F. D. ... 
ter of the World. 5 Town ........... 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send 
Pathfinder to the address given below—for which I enclose 


—$1 for One Year (52 weekly issues) 


—$2 for 2 years (104 weekly issues) 





The Pathfinde, 


This beautiful castle, surrounded by water 

boulders and forests, is the Mexican sum 

mer “White House.” It is located in th 

state of Guanajuato, northwest of t! 
capital. 


as ages of cities go. Conococheagu 
as the Indians called it, was selected 
in 1791 by Congress as the site for t! 
capital city of the newly organiz 
republic but was not taken over 
earnest until 10 years later. Mu 
of the area now occupied by staté 
government buildings and parks was 
under water and had to be draii 
and filled in. Georgetown, now a pa 
of the city, had been settled ab: 
100 years previously although it 
not laid out as a town until about 175! 
Contrasted with the high altitude 
Mexico, D. F., is Washington’s mean 
elevation of a few feet above sea lev: 

All indications have been that Mexi 
has prepared for an influx of touri 
and has planned for Mexico, D. F., 
eventually occupy a high rank amo! 
resorts of the continent. Great effo: 
has been made to increase hotel a: 
other accommodations for the “grin 
go” visitors. Already the ancient cit) 
offers practically every inducement of 
a thriving American metropolis in th: 
way of:theaters, sports, etc., and 
throws in a few of its own such 
bullfighting, choice of American < 
Mexican cooked food, etc. In 1934 a; 
proximately 36,000 entered Mexico a 
tourists and of these about 11,000 visi! 
ed the Mexican capital. 

This new highway as well as 
others in Mexico are safe for travel a 
far as molestation is concerned. In 
fact, some Americans who have trave! 
ed over Mexican roads tell us the 
are safer in this respect than some 0 
those in the United States. Mexican 
are polite by nature regardless of so 
cial position, the American Auto 
mobile Association says in its hints t 
tourists planning to visit that cou! 
try, adding: “A wise traveler, whe! 
entering another country, respects th: 
customs and manners of that country 
And remember that a pleasant word 0! 
thanks often goes farther than an at- 
tempt to make a show of money.” 

Since many of our readers may have 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





_ Advertising is 
mer, tistag tot T—}- yg ye comether. 4 iit 
e million st a The Pathfin z.% thie paper offers‘a rare 
ance to profit by this modern ye mage Zoe anything to sell, 
y or exchange? you want ant heip? Want « 





.rtner ? Wants position? Want to — 





‘ow money ? ? Want 







vork ap a nice business at home the mails? All you 
i do is tell story, in the fewest words pees le and broad- 
¢ it th chiinder. Ask for classified advertising rate 
ke rd. Address: ie PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, .c 






b ; AGENTS 
NTS: Smash go prices! 
ticks Chewing Gum 12c. 
, 14c. 150 other bargains. Premiums. 
Co., PA, St. Louis, Mo, 


H MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
t or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
“athfinder, Washington, D. C. 


CLEANER FLUID 


FLUID CLEANER wholesale 2c a gallon. 
red by U. S. Government for all hy n 
school, factory or hospital. No odor, harmless 
in and textiles, will not burn or explode. Made 
eded by Soaring eapesels in water. Send Dime 
ample gallon. lesale quantity for 50 gal- 
of cleaner will be sent post-paid for One Dol- 
Not yet sold in stores. onomy of time, labor 
noney. A. C. Prancis, Box 635, Ri ood, N. J. 
__._.- CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
7 RE THE DEGREE of Mp.D. Meta-Psychology 
tor. Enter profitable growing profession. Write 
ree details of this Chartered Institute’s Home 
Course. White Institute of Sciences, Desk O, 
So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California. ay. 
) CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
i, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
" ses Bought). Lee ountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FEMALE HELP » WANTED 
HOSE SIZE for samples | and chance to earn 
weekly. Show sensational guaranteed hosiery. 
nteed against holes or replaced free. Dignified, 
ant work. Wilknit Hosiery, Desk 40-H, Green- 
Ohio. 
HERS—-SPECIAL WORK. Up to $22 a week. No 
e-to-house, experience or investment. Give dress 
i Dept. D-28, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NOVELTIES 





Santos Coffee 12c Ib. 
Christmas Cards, 21 
Carna- 





Re ae ae 











occasion to travel over this pictur- 
esque highway, some figures furnish- 
ed by the travel editor are quoted for 
their benefit. The total distance from 
the United States border at Laredo to 
Mexico D. F. is 760 miles of which 600 
is macadam, wide and reasonably 
level. The remainder is of gravel, 
crushed rock and clay which will not 
be surfaced for a couple of years— 
until the roadbed settles. Of this, 
the 60-mile stretch twisting upward, 
around and over the mountain re- 
quires careful driving. While the 
country as yet is not very tourist- 
conscious, gas stations and garages 
are found at more or less close inter- 
vals. According to the travel editor, 
the 760 miles was five years in the 
making, employed as high as 300 engi- 
neers and 10,000 laborers at one time, 
and cost about $15,000,000. 

a —————————— 


HERBS 
PROFIT GATHERING ROOTS. Herbs, Flowers, Ever- 


greens. Details free. U. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, 
St. Louis. 

PERSONAL 
LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential 


introductions by_ letter; dependable, nationwide 
service for refined people. Investigate the best. 
Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


LONELY! Join world’s greatest social extension 

Bureau, 36 years of dependable service, quick re- 
sults, photos, descriptions, introductions Free, many 
wealthy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, lll. 











engraver’s repro- 
Sam Rogers, 


HE’S DEATH WARRANT, 
tion ancient manuscript; $1. 
2, Neosho, Missouri 


LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Complete 
Tyrone, 


ANCE by Slow Motion Movies! 
e 50c. Guaranteed. Artists’ School, 





INSTRUCTION 


$175 MONTH. Work for “Uncle Sam.” Men- 
men. Try next examinations. List jobs and 








lars Free. Write today sure. Franklin In- 
Dept. N14, Rochester, N. A 
INVENTIONS 


‘YOU A SOUND, practical invention for sale, 

tented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 

‘ tute “ American Inventors, Dept. 87, Wash- 
D. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


AL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
e Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
nstrating e —_e actual samples Free. Prog- 


ress Tailoring, Dept. H-318, 500 Throop, Chicago. 
MEDICAL 


ES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 1 140 
e book. Dr..Boyd Williams, Hudson, _ Wisconsin. 


) 10¢c FOR HEALTH LITERATURE. Dr. Ells- 
th M.D., Dept. Y¥, University Postoffice, Des- 
es, Iowa. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
e books, ‘‘Patent Protection’ and “‘When and 
to Sell an Invention.”’ Pully explain many in- 
ing points to inventors and illustrate important 
f nical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Bvi- 
of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
*ss: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
$s, 806-J Victor - Building, _ Washington, D. C. 


NTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
sibilities. Write us for Free book, “Patent Guide 
he Inventor’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
s are dangeruus in patent matters. Free informa- 
n how to proceed Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
ian, 6985 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


ONE WOMAN TO ANOTHER 


Ladies when delayed get my ‘Special 
Relief Compound’’ at once. Don’t wait 
longer. A preferred favorite time test- 
ed prescription of many doctors. Used 
over 25 years. Has rapidly relieved many 
irregular, unusual, overdue, delayed, 
late appearing abnormally suppressed 
menstruations, without pain or incon- 
venience in one td three days. Many 
1 even report successfully relieved after one or 
her remedies failed. Don’t use unknown or un- 
medies when you can get this valuable Com- 

i from me. M. J. T. ‘“‘Two months delayed. Flow 
ed in one day without pain.” C. L. ‘“‘Twice de- 

i two and a half months. Each time your com- 

i promptly relieved me. Other remedies failed.”’ 

>. “T have been very irregular. After taking your 
pound I became regular almost to the hour.’’ 
W. “Delayed 9 weeks. Had a natural flow in 
e days.”” Thousands now praise and recommend 
Compound as first choice when delayed because 
1 not disappoint them. Positively quicker acting 
pills or tablets. Many women who report as 

e say a normal flow started with half a treat- 

t or less. Satisfaction assured with a full treat- 
t or a package free. Established for years. Send 
money. Pay postman plus postage or you can 
ly depend on my reliability and send $2.00, 3 
kages for $4.75. Special Formula No. 2 for slow 
ponding conditions $3.00. Don’t delay. Order 
lay. Private information from a modern woman 
th order. Martha Beasley, Box 22, Northwestern 
ation, Dept. 583A, Detroit, Mich. 
































MARRY RICH. 
scriptions, photos $1.00; 
B-933-P, Denver 
LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, craves 
sweetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 
PO DE A a 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 


_sweetheart? Many wealthy. | Box_ 1251, Denver, _Colo 


“WART-OFF”’ gets them quickly! Am: ple | supply “50c 
Guaranteed. Indian Products Co., one, Penna 


MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, craves sweetheart 
Write. Club 55, Oxford, Fila. 


LONESOME? Read my advertisement on opposite 
age. Investigate. Dorothy Dale 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 

ed, printed, and two 5x7 professional enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FILMS DEVELOPED and printed. 
weight enlargements, all for 25c. 
8 reprints and one 5x7 enlargement, 25c 
Shop, Box J, St. Paul, Minn 1esota 
$100.00 PRIZE OFFER with every roll developed, in- 
cluding 8 beautiful Prints. Professional Oil Paint- 
ed Enlargement, 25c. Individual attention. Quick 
service. Janesville Film, A69, Janesville, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 permanent prints, two double 
weight, portrait-like professional enlargements, 
prize coupon, 25c. Extra fast service. Midwest Photo, 
Janesville, Wis. on _ 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. - 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 242c. Enlargement coupon 
Willard’s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
ROLL DEVELOPED—116 size or smaller, 8 beautiful 
enlargements from your roll 25c. Wisconsin Film 
Service, WestSalem, Wisc. 


FILLM DEVELOPED 25c—Two beautiful Enlarge- 
ments with each roll. Quick service. Peerless Photo 
Shop. LaCrosse, Wisc, ; " 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 guaranteed prints includ- 
ing two enlargements, 25c coin. Super Snapshot, 
Winona, Minn.“ 
TWO PROFESSIONAL 
and eight guaranteed prints. 25c. 
Shop, LaCrosse, Wis ; oS 
20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago 
20 REPRINTS “25¢ 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls develop- 
ed with 16 prints 25c. Nordskoge, 15, Maywood, Ill 
WRITERS SERVICE 
SONG WRITERS—Get all inside facts 
by famous Broadway composer 
stitute, 1234G Broadway, New York 


SEND SONG POEM TODAY for our wonderful propo- 


200 Girls’ or Men’s addresses, de- 
100-50c; 50-25c. Voxco, 











Also 2 double 
Reprints, 3c 
Photo Art 

















double weight “enlargements 
Mays Photo 











Free booklet 
Songwriters In- 





sition. Richard Bros., 14 Hyde Park Bank Bidg 
Chicago 
MARRY RIC Send 16c for photos and P. O. addresses 
of rich and beautiful women desiring 


JANE FULLER CLuB, Box 1888, Milwaukee, Wis 


ILES Finally Conquered 


Without knife, ‘salve or medicine 
by Vapor-Gas, new magic method. Get relief 
quick and stay relieved. Write today and prove 
atour risk. VAPOR-GAS CO., 500 Gaker Ar- 
cade, Minneapolis, Minn. 


marriage. 











All Other Brands / 
You Get More for Your Mone 

Save from us under a itive LEGAL 
res Pe Ss do get 
rice. e 
do this becanse StARBARD BRAND tires 

d’s expert work - 
hods do the 


. Ni 


Pte Ppp 


Seasss 


3116.00-19 
32x6.00-20 
33x6.00-21 
32x6.50-20 3.20 

ALL TUBES GUARAN 


SSSSSseessssessscssse: fz: 


onuoece 
CEoee 


: b sew--an Oones Sizes 1''/-4 88 9)) 


Send $1 .CO Deposit on each Ti ord 4 ($3.00 Deposit on 
each Truck Tire) Balance c. 0.0. rere’ send cash im full de- 
duct $%. If brand ordered is out of stock we ship ment value. 


BOYD TIRE & RUBBER Co. t. 308 
4821-23 Cottage Grove Ave. CHicaGe , LL. 





Money! 


LADIES’ & GIRLS’ SEND NAME AND ADDRESS! 
Latest Shape HIGH GRADE 
7 Jewel! Movement WRIST WATCH with meta! bracelet and 
beautifully designed chrome plated case. Or big cash com- 
mission, YOUKS for SIMPLY GIVING AWAY FREE big 
colored pictures with well knownWHITE CLOVERINE SALV 
used for burns, chaps, sores, etc., easily sold to friends at 2c 
a box (with picture FREE ) and remitting per getatog. SPE- 
CIAL -- Choice of 26 other gifts for returning only $3. Our 40th 
ear. Be First, Write ay for 12 boxes of White Cloverine 
salve. Wilson Chem. Co., Inc., Dept. 4-H, Tyrone, Pa. 


ATTENTION 


Asthma and Hay Fever 
SUFFERERS! 





Have you obtained relief from using Breatheasy7? 
Sold under unconditional guarantee with full money refund 
PASCAL CO., INC. 

1016 American Bank Bidg., Seattie, Wash. 


Distributors who have used Breatheasy wanted 








Help Kidneys 


If poorly functioning Kidneys and Bladder 
oe make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, 
Nervousness, Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, 
@ Burning. Smarting, Itching, or Acidity try the 
guaranteed Doctor's Prescription Cystex (Siss- 


CYSTEX weer “Oniy te at’ drugeists. 


DON’T BE CUT 
pil Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 








for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tabiets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-A49 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 









World's Best MARBLE or GRANITE. 
Freight paid or erected. 30% savings guar- 
anteed. FREE catalog. U.S. Marble & u 
Granite ite Co., Dept. A-66. Oneco, Florida p 
GLAND Brings 


_PROSTAT DEVICE Results 


Stop night rising, leg-back pains, ner- 
vousness, low vitality. Treat yourself at 
home. First cost is last. FREE BOOK. 


GLANRAY CORP., DEPT. F, LOS ANGELES, CALF. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL BGROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 
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FOOT ITCH 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Send Coupon 
Don’t Pay Until 
Relieved 


According to the Government Health Bulletin No. 
E-28, at least 50% of the adult population of the 
United States are being attacked by the disease known 
as Athlete’s Foot. 


* Usually the disease starts between the toes. Little 
watery blisters form and the skin cracks and peels. 
After a while the itching becomes intense and you fee] 
as though you would like to scratch off all the skin. 


Beware of It Spreading 


Often the disease travels all over the bottom of the 
feet. The soles of your feet become red and swollen, 
The skin also cracks and peels, and the itching be- 
comes worse and worse. 


Get rid of this disease as quickly as possible, be- 
cause it is very contagious and it may go to your 
hands or even to the under arm or crotch of the legs. 


Most people who have Athlete’s Foot have tried all 
kinds of remedies to cure it without success. Ordi- 
mary germicides, antiseptics, salve or ointments sel- 
dom do any good. 


Here’s How to Treat It 


The germ that causes the disease is known as Tinea 
Trichophyton. It buries itself deep in the tissues of 
the skin and is very hard to kill. A test made shows 
it takes 20 minutes of boiling to kill the germ, so you 
can see why the ordinary remedies are unsuccessful. 


H. F. was developed solely for the purpose of treating 
Athlete’s Foot. It is a liquid that penetrates and dries 
quickly. You just paint the affected parts. It peels 
off the tissue of the skin where the germ breeds. 


Itching Stops Immediately 


As soon as you apply H. F. you will find that the 
itching is immediately relieved. You should paint the 
infected parts with H. F. night and morning until 
your feet are well. Usually this takes from three to 
ten days, although in severe cases it may take longer 
or in mild cases less time 


H. F. will leave the skin soft and smooth. You will 
marvel at the quick way it brings you relief; espe- 
cially if you are one of those who have tried for years 
to get rid of Athlete’s Foot without success. 


H. F. Sent On Free Trial 


Sign arid mail the coupon and a bottle of H. F. will 
be mailed you immediately. Don’t send any money and 
don't pay the postman any money, don’t pay anything 
any time unless H. F. is helping you. If it does help 
you we know you will be glad to send us $1.00 for the 
treatment at the end of ten days. That’s how much faith 
we have in H. F. Read, sign and mail the coupon today. 


® GORE PRODUCTS, INC., - 
§ 801 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. -- 
- Please send me immediately a complete treat- ~ 
e ment for foot trouble as described above. I agree « 
es to use it according to directions. If at the end of « 
~ 10 days my feet are getting better I will send you : 
@ $1.00. If I am not entirely satisfied I will return , 
e the unused portion of the bottle to you within 15 e 
e days from the time I receive it. 
. 
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DRUGGISTS speciti Proposition 





LUCIDS 


Little Leona—Mama, do dogs get 
married? 

Mother—Certainly not, dear. 

Leona—Then what makes old Tow- 
ser growl so at Bessie when they are 
eating their breakfast? 





Fall—You should have seen the fish 
I caught last week. It was so big it 
pulled me into the river. 

Dowell—Got a good wetting, I sup- 
pose? 

Fall—Oh no; thank goodness I land- 
ed right on top of the fish. 


“Your face seems familiar. Have I 
ever met you before?” 

“Possibly. I’ve been warden of the 
penitentiary for the past 10 years and 
I had charge of the poorhouse before 
that.” 


Slink—Did Ginko take his bad luck 
like a man? 

Snoop—Exactly; he blamed it all on 
his wife. 


She—I will never marry until I find 
a man who is my exact opposite. 

He—Darling, you will never find a 
man as perfect as that. 

So she capitulated and answered 
yes, 


Mrs. Meeker—John! 

Mr. Meeker—Yes, my dear. 

Mrs. Meeker—There’s a corner torn 
off your pay check. What did you 
spend it for? 


Stingo—I wonder why people call 
it the Almighty Dollar? 

Goober—Because it is so almighty 
hard to get, I suppose. 


Teacher—Danny, if strawberries 
were 25 cents a basket how much 
would your mother pay for three bas- 
kets? 

Danny—Sixty cents. 

Teacher—I am afraid you do not 
know your arithmetic very well. 

Danny—No, teacher; you don’t know 
mother, She’s a whiz when it comes 
to beating those hucksters down. 


Mrs. Guppy—I suppose that if you 
should meet some pretty young girl 
you would cease to care for me. 

Mr. Guppy—Nonsense. What makes 
you think I care anything for youth 
and beauty? 


Stranger—lIs Shortleigh well known 
around here? 

Native—I’ll say he is. He is so well 
known that he has to go out of town 
to borrow a quarter. 


Sockman—I had no idea that you 
were going to marry that little widow. 
Hankins—Neither did I. 





Mrs. Jawsom had gone to see about 
getting a divorce from her husband 
on grounds of cruel and inhuman 

















treatment. “Do you think your hus 
band will fight the case?” asked t! 
lawyer. 

“Fight it?” replied Mrs. Jawso 
“Why that little shrimp doesn’t e\ 
dare come into a room where I a: 


Miss Elderly—That insulting wret 
asked me if I remembered the c 
winter of 1888. Just think of it! 

Miss Blunt—Oh, I am sure he did 
mean to offend you, dear. He j 
didn’t realize what a bad men 
you have. 
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Lawyer to colored client—Well, Hani tena d 
I can probably get you a divorce, bu p ‘fi 
will cost you $50. — 
Hank—Fifty dollars, boss? n body 
Lawyer—Yes, that includes court f. ol Capl 
its WOT 


and other expenses. 
Hank—Well, boss, I guess I don’t want other 





no deevorce. There ain’t $50 differenc “Groue 
between dem two wimmen. upbuil 
fractio! 
Chubb—I am surprised that Parke: expend 
has made such a phenomenal success the wol 
as a weather forecaster. crest of 
Duff—I’m not. He threw away 3! ever re 
his scientific instruments and depends progres 
on his corns to tell him when it is blood ¢ 
going to rain. pand ¥ 
ers Cal 
Goolsby—But I thought Prof. G withou 
busta was a free thinker? to raise 
Boneset—He was until he got n more a 
ried. busines 
. _— can ne’ 
Diner—This is a very small pi do the 
of steak you have brought me. should 
Waiter—That’s all right, sir. You matter 
find it will take you a long time | be. can 
eat it. | put é 
, : . , d Ree 
Bill—Have you ever realized any 
, = 9 seives ] 
your childhood hopes? frouk til 
Pete—Yes; when mother used on 
comb my hair I often wished I did aan 
av r. - 
have any resoure 
P nt b 
Henry—lI’ve a good mind to prop te @ 
to you. po 
Mabel—Oh, please do. I need o a4 
more proposal to beat my last yea the 
record. ! 
. e for 
‘ - ily R 
COST OF NEGLIGENCE listic 
Accidents in the United States | to des 
year cost 100,000 lives, caused m« imnin 
than 9,000,000 injuries and cost uted 
actual cash about $3,400,000,000. Ab« tims 
274 persons were killed each day a! gs al 
lost .pay, doctor’s bills and so rvant 
amounted to about $9,500,000 daily ople 
AREER oy goer me enefits 
Silly Sally says the saxophone seen there v 
so easy to learn because failure ust hi 
play the right note can’t make it an Vho is 
worse. com 


